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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Session was opened on Tuesday by Commission, and 


the Queen’s Message was unusually short. Her Majesty | 


alludes in pathetic terms to “the terrible sorrow which has 
afflicted” her, and the solace she has obtained from touching 
assurances of deep sympathy from all classes and conditions, 
andall parts of her Empire, and laments the death of her 
“loyal ally,” the Khedive; but the rest of the Message is of 
the driest kind. There is a promise of Bills “ for applying to 
Ireland the general principles affecting local government 
which have already been applied in Great Britain;” for in- 
creasing the number of small holdings of land; for extending 
assisted education to Ireland; for altering the procedure on 
Private Bills for Scotland and Ireland; for improving the 
Legislative Councils in India; and for relieving elementary 
schools in England from the pressure of local rates. For the 
rest, “ proposals for improving the discipline of the Established 
Church in regard to moral offences ; for enabling accused per- 
sons to be examined on their trial; for revising the existing 
agreements between the Government and the Bank of 
England; and for amending the law with respect to the 
liability of employers for injuries incurred in their employ- 
ment, will also be commended to your attention.” There is 
plenty of controversial matter in the programme, but the 
only great measure affecting the fate of parties is the Local 
Government Bill for Ireland. 

The Opposition criticisms on the Address on Tuesday night 
were unexpectedly moderate. In the Lords, after a speech by the 
new Lord Dudley of a power and range quite unexpected from so 
young a man, and affording hope that a fresh and strong debater 
has appeared, and another from his seconder, Lord Lamington, 
Lord Kimberley delivered a general and cautious criticism. 
There was very little in it. He postponed remarks on the 
Egyptian Question, as inexpedient when a young Khedive had 
just mounted the throne—a course imitated by Sir William 
Hareourt—and confined himself, after a tribute to the Duke 
of Clarence, to a demand that Local Government in Ireland 
should be a reality, and not a “sham,” that is, should not be 
fenced round with “ guarantees,” and to a promise to consider 
the Small Holdings Bill for Great Britain. He did not, how- 
ever, quite understand what that Bill was for, unless it was to 
catch agricultural votes. Lord Salisbury, in reply, trusted 
that no foreign Power would believe that England intended 
toabandon the task she had undertaken in Egypt, or would 
entrust that country to any other Power; and showed that 
he had always defended the principle of small holdings. He 
did not believe much could be done in that direction, but 
the Government would do what it could. He believed firmly 
that it would succeed in its Irish policy. The Duke of Devon- 
shire, speaking for the first time in the Lords, intimated his 
own concurrence, and that of all Unionists, in sympathy for 





Duke of Clarence, and uttered a few cordial words in reception 
of Mr. Balfour as the new Leader of the House, but said 
most of the Bills proposed were “a catalogue of remanets.” 
He reprimanded the Chancellor of the Exchequer almost 
savagely for expounding his plans for “tampering with the 
currency ” to a group of bankers, instead of to the House, and 
hoped that the Small Holdings Bill would be a better one than 
that which he expected for the Local Government of Ireland. 
He thought, however, the object of the Small Holdings Bill was 
to obtain a majority for transferring the rates from land to per- 
sonalty,a measure of spoliation. No measure like Local Govern- 
ment would be satisfactory or sufficient without the concession 
of Home-rule. The pith of his speech was an attack on 
Lord Salisbury for his speech at Exeter, which, he declared, 
“heaped insults on the majority of the people of Ireland.” 
It was a violent invective against the Catholics, a plea for 
the old ascendency of race and religion, an Orange speech 
which would produce the worst effect upon the Irish abroad. 
Where were the Whigs who had so long defended the principle 
of religious equality? The speech was a clever and hot one, 
its main object probably being to deter the Irish Parnellites 
from opposition to the Gladstonian Party, by exciting a fear 
that they might be classed as friends of a man who insulted 
Roman Catholicism. It was, however, as usual with Sir 
William Harcourt, too obviously the speech of an advocate. 
He knows perfectly well that the Premier no more meant, in 
saying that Irish Catholics were backward, to insult Catho- 
licism, than Mr. Gladstone did when he published his pamphlet 
on “ Vaticanism ” and its consequences. 


The answer was left to Mr. Balfour, who, speaking as 
Leader for the first time, displayed his usual easy and slightly 
haughty foree. After an eloquent expression of the national 
regret at the death of the Duke of Clarence, he remarked 
quietly that Sir Robert Peel, unlike Mr. Goschen, had, when 
he reformed the currency, not taken the bankers into his 
confidence, and that the bankers had in consequence been 
exceedingly irritated. As to the attack on Lord Salisbury, 
the Premier had simply stated a matter of fact, the most 
backward section of Irishmen constituting the Irish majority, 
and that was one reason why he feared Home-rule, because it 
might leave the backward majority in command of the more 
advanced wealthier minority. For himself, he had never 
made an attack on the Roman Catholics, nor did he believe 
that the Prime Minister intended to do so. If he believed the 
prosperity of Ireland to depend on the causes stated by Sir 
William Harcourt, he should be himself a Home-ruler; but he 
did not believe that, and therefore he should continue to resist 
that measure, holding that Ireland was far safer under the 
wgis of the Imperial Parliament than under the guardianship, 
“if ‘guardianship’ was the proper word,” of any Parliament in 
Dublin. The speech was a bold and yet tranquil one, leaving 
the impression that the speaker had a reserve of power behind 
kept for another and a more fitting occasion. The rest of the 
debate then drifted into smaller hands, Colonel Howard 
Vincent endeavouring to change it into a discussion on 
Colonial Federation. 


The debate of Thursday was livelier, the great gods getting 
excitedin the fight. Mr. Chamberlain, speaking for the first time 
as leader of the Liberal Unionists in the Commons, delivered a 
speech of admirable oratorical force, and lamentable impru- 
dence. He dwelt, for example, on Gladstonian speeches out 
of doors about Egypt, and showed with the utmost clearness 
that their leaders had demanded the immediate evacuation of 
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Egypt. They have, however, retreated from that position, 
and their cautious refusal to discuss the matter at an inoppor- 
tune moment should have been imitated by the Unionists, 
more especially as upon this point the feeling of the country 
is with the Government. Then Mr. Chamberlain re- 
pulsed the charge against Lord Salisbury of having attacked 
Catholicism, in words which suggested that both the Premier 
and himself justified the attack, on the ground that both 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley had said much more savage 
things about Catholicism. That is quite true; but Mr. 
Balfour’s defence had been that no attack was intended, 
which is much nearer the truth, as well as a much better 
argument, than the mere tu quoque. The reply was per- 
fect, from the House of Commons point of view, but it 
was not wise. For the rest of the speech we have only 
admiration. It was a closely reasoned demonstration that the 
Gladstonians and the Irish Home-rulers of both factions 
mean different things by Home-rule, and that the Gladstonian 
leaders refuse explanation as to what they do mean. Mr. 
Chamberlain asked for a “single piece of information,” whether 
the Dublin Parliament is or is not to be under the control of 
the Parliament at Westminster. If it is, as our readers will 
at once perceive, the Dublin Executive will be responsible to 
London, which is precisely what both kinds of Parnellites do 
not intend. 


Mr. Morley refused the information desired, upon a 
ground worthy only of the rankest demagogue. Rossendale, 
he said openly, had not desired it; it knew enough. In other 
words, as the constituencies were willing to “ go it blind,” the 
Gladstonian statesmen were willing too. That statement is 
bad in political morals, and bad in policy too, for it fully 
justifies the future action of the Lords in throwing out the 
Home-rule measure as never having been ratified by, or made 
known to, the body of the people. In saying, too, that the 
principle of the Gladstonian plan is clear—viz., that an Irish 
Parliament shall legislate for Irish affairs—Mr. Morley de- 
ceives the people. He has not promised only an Irish Legis- 
lature, but an Irish Executive responsible only to Irishmen. 
Mr. Morley had a better case when attacking Lord Salisbury’s 
history. Many of the instances the Premier had given of 
Irish hostility to England were due to Protestants, not Roman 
Catholics. The old dominant caste had been, for instance, in 
sympathy with the American Rebellion, while the Catholics 
were quiescent. Mr. Morley was weak on Egypt, his state- 
ment being that he only protested against indefinite occupa- 
tion, whereas the whole world believes him to have demanded 
immediate evacuation. He showed that this country was 
pledged to depart from Cairo at some indefinite period; but 
then, Mr. Chamberlain had admitted that. The fighting, 
however, on both sides, considered as gladiatorship, was ex- 
cellent, and greatly delighted the House, though it did not 
advance business one iota. The sitting ended with a fierce 
demand from the Parnellite Members that all Irishmen 
imprisoned under the Treason-Felony Act should be released. 


The Belgians will, it is believed, try the experiment of the 
Royal Referendum. The opposition to the proposal has been 
fierce, not only from the Liberals, headed by M. Frére-Orban, 
a statesman of acknowledged moderation, but from some 
followers of the clerical Government, and all the extreme 
Radicals. The body of electors are, however, favourable to 
the new scheme, and the Cabinet has proposed a compromise 
which will, it is understood, be accepted. The right of the 
King to order a Referendum is not to be inserted in the Con- 
stitution, but to be conceded by an Act, thus leaving it open 
to Parliament to abandon the system if it is found to be 
too mischievous. Moreover, the occasions on which the right 
may be exercised are to be strictly defined in a schedule 
which will, of course, previously be stoutly debated. It is not 
for Englishmen, who have no written Constitution, to object 
to the plan of making innovations by Act of Parliament ; but 
the proposal to define the occasions for using the Referendum 
strikes us as unwise. Nobody ever yet foresaw the occa- 
sions on which a reserved power could be wisely employed. 
The cheek on the King’s action, the power of Parliament to 
repeal the Act, is the best of guarantees against reckless or 
injurious appeals to the new reserved power. 


The Spanish Government has adhered to its resolution to 
make anarchy in action a capital offence. 


Four of the men 





. . . ia. 
belonging to an Anarchist Society, who shared in the at 
to capture and plunder Xeres, have been sentenceg to tg 
and were executed on Wednesday by the garott . 
them remained defiant to the last, and loudly 
their belief in their frightful doctrine. It was } 
they had sympathisers in Xeres, and the scaffold was rio} 
guarded, while the town itself suspended its sala 
Morally, there is no objection to the executions, for ane 
in action is open treason, a levying of war against the Stak 
but we question the policy of inflicting death. It is like 
claiming no quarter on the battle-field. The decree ma vi 
some opponents, but it makes the majority fight wae 
courage of despair. . 


@ Two of 
Proclaimey 
elieved that 


Mr. Morley, speaking at Newcastle on Saturday t , 
meeting of the Loyal Order of Ancient Shepherds, aie 
very effective criticism of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme for dy 
age pensions. We have dwelt elsewhere on the main Portion 
of his speech, but may note here that he is evidently atinacted 
by Mr. Booth’s plan for universal pensions after sixty-fiy 
He admits, however, that the raising of the nega . 
£10,000,000 a year is a fatal objection, and notes that Ww, 
very illustrious Chancellor of the Exchequer,” in whoge pil 
pany he was when he first heard of the project, was stupefiel 
at the proposal. It is evident that Mr. Morley, who agrees 
that something should be done for “the virtuous poor” 
who cannot work through old age, and who yet haye lo 
savings to support them, inclines to a relaxation of the 
existing system in their behalf. We have relaxed the en 
of 1834 in favour of the children, and of the sick pauper 
who since 1869 have had hospital treatment: might not a 
then, relax it in favour of the virtuous poor whose only fant 
is inability to work from old age? There seems to us to beg 
good deal in the plea, but we should like to hear what dp. 
Loch and the Poor-Law experts have to say on the subject, 








The influenza has nearly gone. In the week ending Satur. 
day last, the deaths in London from that cause were only 314, 
as against 436 and 506 in the two previous weeks; and a still 
greater falling-off was apparent in the deaths from diseases 
of the respiratory organs. These were only 761, but had been 
in the two previous weeks 1,192 and 1,465. The total deaths 
in the Metropolis were 2,500, and the total births 2808, 
That is, for the first time for several weeks, the births have 
exceeded the deaths. The death-rate in London was equal 
to an annual death-rate of 30°6 per thousand, as against one 
of 40 in the week before, and 46 in the week before that. 
The rest of the great towns show improvement. The 
Brighton rate is down to 23:7, the Bradford rate to 13%, 
Norwich, however, has a rate of 39°6. In all probability, 
this week’s returns will show that in London the epidemic 
has ceased to claim new victims, and that the sick are 
rapidly recovering. That is certainly the impression of the 
West-End chemists, who report that, after having been 
pressed beyond endurance to supply influenza medicines, 
there came at the beginning of the week a sudden lull in the 
demand, and that now hardly a bottle of the specifics, or 
reputed specifics, is asked for. The suddenness of its disap- 
pearance, when it does go, is certainly not the least curious of 
the phenomena connected with the influenza. 


Wednesday’s Times gives prominence to the communication 
of a correspondent in which it is stated that “ Mr. Schnad- 
horst has lately informed the Liberal leaders that, after 
reckoning all contingencies, he can only promise that the next 
General Election shall secure to them a majority of thirty at 
the most, including the Nationalist vote.” The statement has 
been denied, but we believe it represents the cpinion of the Glad- 
stonians. Of course their expectations may be, and probably 
are, completely illusory. The significance of the calculation 
rests, however, in the fact that the best-informed Gladstonians 
have no hope of obtaining a majority greater than that which 
is given them by the gross over-representation of Ireland that 
at present exists. If the twenty Members which Ireland and 
the three Members which Wales has in excess were taken 
away, their hopes, even on their own showing, would be doomed 
to the most complete disappointment, for no Ministry could 
carry Home-rule by a majority of seven. It may be that there 
is not time enough to redress this Session the injustice suffered 
by England in the matter of representation ; but the Glad- 
stonians must remember that merely winning the Gene 
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means of the over-representation of Ireland 
unted as the final decision of the democracy on 
f Home-rule. 


Election by 
cannot be co 
the question 0 


There seems grave reason to fear that Mr. Tate’s splendidly 
offer of his collection of modern pictures, to 
genet ve nucleus of an English Luxembourg, and of £80,000 
a. allery to house them, over which the Treasury has 
we aie for about a year, will come to nothing. Mr. 
eS ae wee conditional on a proper site for the gallery 
catia by the Government. One had at last been 
pits . South Kensington which he considered suitable, and 
a vr Government, who originally chose ii, were quite 
= to give. At the last moment, however, the men of 
wir intervened, and declared that the reversion of the pro- 
greed site belonged to them, and that it must not be given up 
to art. Not unnaturally, Mr. Tate refuses to give up the site 
which was offered to him, and to which there is no alternative 
that he considers possible ; and he has informed the Govern- 
ment that unless they now close with his offer, he must with- 
draw it. The question, then, is : Are the scientific authorities to 
pa allowed to prevent—what all artists agree in declaring a 
serious want in England—the creation of a gallery where the 
modern English school can be seen and studied ? We trust 
that the country will support Mr. Goschen in accepting Mr. 
Tate’s offer. It is monstrous that a man who makes an offer 
like Mr. Tate's should be treated as if he were a criminal, with 
burglarious designs on the national property. 

Lord Derby, in a letter addressed to Mr. Joseph Ellaby, and 
published on Thursday, applied to the Small Holdings question 
one of his characteristic douches of cold reason. He thinks 
that the experiment of creating small holdings should be 
tried, “because the public evidently desires that the trial 
should be made,” and because, if it succeeds, it will satisfy a 
numerous class, and “add to the value of land, which at 
present is lower than it ought to be.” “It remains to be seen 
whether very small proprietors can hold their own. They 
certainly have not done so in the past; but many people hold 
that, being a more instructed class than in former times, they 
will work harder and to better purpose. It may be so. 
Opinions differ, and nothing will settle the dispute except 
bringing the matter to a practical test. Until this is done, it 
is useless to dogmatise.” Lord Derby, however, does not 
believe that small holdings will counteract the attraction of 
the towns. They do not in France, the land of small 
holdings, nor, again, in the United States. Better living in 
every sense, more amusements, and higher pay fully explain 
the townward movement. ‘The man on whom these attrac- 
tions operate most strongly is not likely to be kept back by 
the prospect af comparative solitude and hard work on a farm 
of five acres.” 


On Tuesday, some six thousand London coal-porters went out 
on strike, and the whole retail coal-trade of the Metropolis was 
struck with paralysis. The immediate cause of quarrel was a 
squabble over the employment of a particular foreman in one 
of Messrs. Cameron and Co.’s yards; but in reality, the issue is 
between the Coal Merchants’ Association, which insists that 
the masters shall have the right to employ both Union and 
non-Union men, and the Union, which desires to squeeze out 
the free-labourers. 


The cabmen who waited upon the Home Secretary on 
Monday to protest against the proposed extension of the 
four-miles radius, ventilated their grievances with great 
energy and picturesqueness of language. Mr. Gordon, a cab- 
driver of twenty years’ standing, declared that the regular in- 
habitants outside the radius did not mind Is. a mile, and that it 
was only “ jerry-builders who could not let their houses, and 
the vestrymen, who only took a cab when they could not get a 
train or an omnibus,” who wanted a change. “They [the 
vestrymen] sometimes have a cab, and they never want to 
pay the fare, or when they do, they always want to bate you 
up hill and down dale.” The hills in the suburbs are so bad, 
that “you want a steam-roller in front of your horse to pull 
you up.” The people inside only say, “Oh! you must get 
down, you really must,” but they do not care anything about 
your life, nor yet about your horse, though some are more 
humane than others, and do care about a horse.” “If,” he 
ended, “people cannot afford to pay 1s.a mile, they should 


not live out there.” Mr. Clegg, a hansom-driver—we wonder 
if this is the very Clegg who drove Mr. Bultitude ?—com- 
plained, not without reason, of the “ rummy” names people 
gave their houses in the suburbs. 


It is stated in Vienna that a great Socialist experiment is to 
be tried in Africa, a body of adventurers, guided by Dr. 
Hertzka, having obtained a tract of land on the slopes of 
Mount Kenia, which is English, where they propose to 
establish a colony. They mean to dispense with capital and 
individual property, to live by labour, and generally to carry 
out communistic ideas. The Times’ correspondent says the 
association numbers a thousand members, who are exceedingly 
anxious to secure the good-will of the English authorities. 
We trust that they will be aided and protected to the full. 
So far from being opposed to such experiments, as some of 
our correspondents imagine, we heartily hope that there will 
be a hundred of them within the next few years. They will 
all fail, unless, indeed, the members are governed by strong 
religious ideas; and there will be much individual suffering ; 
but Socialism has now taken such a hold, that nothing but 
experiment will disenchant its votaries. We should like to 
give them an island in a good climate, with fall sovereign 
rights, and there let them carry out their ideas to the sweet 
or bitter end. They would soon find that human nature was 
too strong for them, and many of their number, once disen- 
chanted, would turn out, like the St. Simonians, excellent and 
successful members of industrial society. 


Monday last being the anniversary of the death of Mary 
Queen of Scots, a number of neo-Jacobites arranged to visit 
her tomb in the Abbey, and lay upon it wreaths of flowers. 
About 250 Loyalists assembled at Westminster for this 
purpose, but found to their astonishment that constables 
of the A Division were stationed at the entrance to the 
chapel, and that they were refused admission, in spite 
of the fact that Monday was a free day. At this “an 
overflow of quiet indignation” is described as having 
taken place, and the elaborate wreath of exotics, with a 
martyr’s crown above it, brought by the Marquis de 
Ruvigny, and bearing the inscription: “In memory of the 
martyrdom of Mary of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
France, Queen, from the Legitimist Jacobite League,” was 
hung on the gates of the chapel. The verger, with an appre- 
ciation of his post worthy of Dickens, thereupon requested 
“that that thing” might be removed. Like Bombastes 
boots, however, it remained on the gates. At first the Loyalist 
mob had serious thoughts of going en masse to interview the 
Canon in residence. They were, however, dissuaded from this 
rash act by the Marquis de Ruvigny, to whom it had been 
suggested that they might lay themselves open to a charge of 
brawling. Finally, the assembly dispersed, “much disap- 
pointed.” This feeble and fantastic recrudescence of Jacobite 
feeling is characteristically English. There is a certain type 
of Anglo-Saxon who is never satisfied unless he is nursing a 
historic grievance. Some day we shall have a Society for 
keeping alive the immortal memory of Perkin Warbeck. 


> 


The funeral services over Mr. Spurgeon were practically as 
elaborate as those over Cardinal Manning. The body layin state 
in the Metropolitan Tabernacle on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
and was visited by sixty thousand persons, many of whom on 
Wednesday joined in the four memorial services. On Thursday 
the coffin was conveyed to Norwood Cemetery in a vast proces- 
sion, which included, we are glad to perceive, the Bishop of 
Rochester, and which was saluted at all points of the long 
journey by crowds even greater than those which attended 
the funeral of Cardinal Manning. The funeral ceremony was 
simple, but most impressive, from the vast crowd which 
attended it, and it was concluded by the Bishop of Rochester 
with a benediction. We have not an objection to offer to any 
of the arrangements, but we think our Nonconformist friends 
might acknowledge that pomp and form do not always choke 
or interfere with devotional feeling. Describe it how you 
will, Mr. Spurgeon was really buried, quite rightly, with as 
stately though not as highly coloured a ceremonial as any 
Prince of the Church. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 





New Consols (2$) were on Friday 953. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MEETING AT DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. 


: ie meeting at Devonshire House on Monday to elect 

a successor to Lord Hartington in the leadership of 
the Liberal Unionist Members, brought into strong relief a 
quality in that party which has marked it from the first, 
and that is its collective dignity. The original idea of the 
Gladstonian leaders, that the ‘ Dissentients,’ as they 
delighted to call them, could not form an enduring party, 
that they must in a few months resolve themselves into a 
crowd of miscellaneous atoms without coherence or unity, 
had, though distorted by temper, a priori, something to be 
said on its behalf. To begin with, seceders from a great 
and historic party, to which they belong by most of their 
convictions and all their interests, must necessarily be 
individual men, with strong opinions, deep underlying con- 
victions, and characters of the kind which do not yield 
readily to any pressure of discipline. ‘Any dissenter from 
Quakerism,” once wrote the forgotten humorist, Sam 
Slick, “must hev’ a stiff upper-lip.” Some of the Unionists 
were among the most obstinate men in the country, and 
all were men disposed to stand on their own feet, and not 
to lean on any man or any party more than was needful 
for purposes of immediate action. A considerable number 
were ambitious men, and many of such calibre that, had 
they remained in the old organisation, hardly any object 
of personal ambition would have seemed chimerical, or 
even beyond their speedy reach. Moreover, there were at 
least two “angles of cleavage,” as mineralogists say of 
jewels, perceptible in the party. Though all were agreed as 
to their immediate object, half were by instinct Conservative, 
while the remaining half had been and remained at heart 
English Radicals. They differed in the drift of their 
minds as to landlordism and its utility, as to the wisest 
end to be sought upon the Labour question, and as to the 
most formidable and peremptory of all ecclesiastical dis- 
putes. It was quite natural, and indeed reasonable, to 
believe that one question, however serjous, would not hold 
them permanently together; that rifts would appear 
quickly in the lute; that the strong individualism of the 
seceders would produce, first differences, then contests, 
and then recriminations, not perhaps so violent as those 
of the Parnellites after Mr. Parnell lost his autocracy, 
but still sufficient to prevent any concerted action. The 
result has disconcerted, not only pessimists, but many 
observers usually found sagacious. One man, perhaps 
in all but literary force the weakest in its ranks, 
has quitted the party; but the remainder have not only 
during five long years steadily voted together, but they 
have behaved with a dignity of comradeship rare in any 
party, and nearly unknown among seceders. They have 
not jostled one another, or raced one another, or made 
bitter little epigrams on one another, but have worked 
together in a sincere political fellowship. They have 
sought no office, though they delegated one of their num- 
ber to accept a special post; they have not endeavoured 
to make parties for themselves; and they have not, in 
speaking to constituencies, compared themselves with each 
other. They have been perfectly loyal to their leader and 
their party ; and though, for the most part, holding seats 
which their critics say are uncertain, they have entirely re- 
sisted the temptation to make themselves “ safe” by dis- 
reputable compromises. They have behaved, in fact, 
utterly unlike Laodiceans, or Adiaphorists, or Trimmers, 
or any third party ever recognised among us, displaying 
on all occasions the quiet, resolved dignity of men deter- 
mined to postpone not only themselves—which a majority 
will do on occasion,—but their own ideas—which it is our 
experience that very few men will do,—to what they believe 
to be the welfare of the entire State. Even when their 
natural and accepted leader was withdrawn from the House 
of Commons, they neither intrigued nor quarrelled nor 
argued over his successor, but quietly selected their man 
—no doubt their inevitable man—and suppressing all 
instinctive differences, agreed to render to Mr. Chamber- 
lain the loyal support they had rendered to Lord Har- 
tington himself. Their meeting on Monday was marked 
by such a resolute and quiet unanimity, that half their 
opponents describe it as “dull,” and the other half as 
“formal.” After the Duke of Devonshire had given an 
expected but still welcome assurance that he was now as 





. . a 
ever, with all his heart and powers, at the Service 
Unionists, Mr. Chamberlain’s name was proposed Md 
only possible rival, Sir Henry James, and secondeg b 
Heneage, who represents what we may call th vt 
wing of the Unionists ; and there was not only “a other 
tion, but no one made any reserves or stipulations | ea 
perfectly well known that, as regards the Church ~ 
Chamberlain was at variance with his present follo a 
but instead of glossing that over, he avowed the ren Fee 
simply promised that while the great issue was at stake! 
would subordinate to it his own unaltered comiuae 
upon Disestablishment. No body of Senators could _ 
displayed more reticence and resolute dignity in action thn 
this group of Members, who, after five years of hot ; 
paigning, still hold themselves in ranked order to a 
separate but united and determined party. esi 

That bearing, after so long a contest, will not 
believe, be lost upon the country, which is always impreseg 
by steadfastness and disinterestedness, and it ma rf 
operate in a way which Gladstonians who can think 2a 
do well to reflect upon for a little. They believe, or 
they believe—we fancy they are sincere, though ‘ten d 
may a little deflect their judgments—that whatere 
the result of the great Election, the majorit t 
Liberal Unionist Members will disappear from publi 
life; and that fact, they think, will be the death-warrant 
of the “Union cry.” That is rather a small yiey 
suggested by the kind of men who fancy that the histor, 
of a great nation can be turned aside by a show of hands 
They themselves will admit that, whoever may fall, the 
Liberal Unionist Party will survive; that there will be 
say, twenty of them, as an extreme minimum, left in pos. 
session of their seats; that this reduced party will include 
all the foremost men, and will possess and carry on the 
party tradition: Now, just think for a moment what that 
implies. It signifies that the Unionist Party, even if beaten 
will be immediately re-formed. It is as certain as anything 
in politics can be, that Mr. Gladstone’s next Home-rule pro. 
posal will be followed by a new secession ; that he mustgo 
beyond what at least a third of his followers anticipate; that 
he must create, to their dismay, a separate Cabinet for 
Ireland, possessed of all executive authority, and respon- 
sible to an Irish majority, and not to the Parliament of 
Westminster; and that consequently, in the course of the 
debates and divisions, a number of his followers will leave 
him. Where are they to go? The Gladstonians will 
write them out, and they will not become Tories. They 
must accrete, voluntarily or involuntarily, to the party 
which has previously accepted the same reason for seces- 
sion, and which, in a contest of six years, has proved that 
it will not resign its principles, will not sell its followers, 
will not desert them, but, renouncing the hope of office, 
the gratification of success, and the luxury of being ip 
accord with the Liberal army, will keep up its steady 
struggle for the unity of the Empire as the essential con- 
dition of any good to Ireland. That party will still be 
organised, its officers will still be in front, the attrac. 
tion of its character will still be unbroken, and the 
new recruits will and must refill its ranks, perhaps 
as full as they ever were, but at all events sufi- 
ciently full to render Liberal Unionism still a living force 
with which Tories as well as Gladstonians must count. 
That, even assuming defeat at the Election, is the advan- 
tage which the party that met in Devonshire House on 
Monday will derive from the character which we have 
attributed to it, and which évery sane Gladstonian knows 
in his heart to have been most amply deserved. The con- 
test is not one to be ended by a dramatic coup ; and when 
the Election is over, however it goes, the worst fact for the 
Gladstonians, even if they are exultant with an imagined 
victory, will be the character which the Unionists have wor 
for themselves, and which their adversaries—for on this 
one point at least they are not sincere—affect to despise. 

We are not, be it remembered, attempting to prophesy. 
We have not, and do not affect to have, a single fixed idea 
as to how Home-rule will be defeated, our only conviction 
being that defeated it will be, however unexpected, or even 
contemptible, may be the intervening cause. That may be 
the result of some sudden but violent quarrel in Ireland, 
or some unexpected error of the Roman Catholic Church 
consequent on a change in the Papacy, or some outbreak 
of the smouldering feud between Liberal capitalists and the 
Labour party, or some other cause of which no hint has yet 
been perceptible in the current of events. We only say that 
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f Home-rule will fail; and to-day we are not 
that, but accepting the Gladstonian forecast, 

‘d trying to show what, if that forecast is true, the per- 
and tryi0é ainess of the Liberal Unionists will almost to a 
ee certainty accomplish for their cause. They will have 
held with dignity the fort into which all who reject the 
i Bill may, without loss of self-respect, retreat for 


the project 0 
saying even 


reorganisation. 


THE FIRST NIGHT OF THE SESSION. 


HE opening of Parliament has, as usual, disappointed 

a general expectation. The longing for dramatic 
scenes is incurable, and with a large number of English- 
men the anticipation created by a new Session 1s as vivid 
and as irrational as the anticipation created by a new reign. 
Something must happen, they think, and happen when the 
curtain rises. Hither the Government will reveal a secret 
purpose, which, considering that “Government” in this 
country includes fifteen persons, is always excessively 
improbable ; or the Opposition will “ spring” some deadly 
charge, which, considering how newspapers watch for 
charges, is at least unlikely. The expectation, however, 
survives argument, and this time there was something con- 
crete upon which to nourish it. All the people who try to 
seem inspired were talking of a “lively Session,” hinting 
that the Egyptian Question had passed into an acute 
phase, and threatening to compel the Government to 
promise an early dissolution. The Session opened, never- 
theless, with every sign that the Houses were suf- 
fering, like the journals, from a kind of political in- 
fluenza, attended by much depression and lassitude. The 
Queen’s Speech is, even for Queen’s Speeches, unusually 
short, and, with the exception of a single paragraph 
lamenting in well-chosen words the death of the Duke of 
Clarence, is also unusually dull. Not only is there no 
surprise in it, but no announcement of any measure not 
generally expected; while many proposals which may 
prove important are lumped together in a single para- 
graph, as if they were only mentioned in order that they 
might be taken up if time and opportunity should serve. As 
to the first night’s debates, they were of the flaccid order, an 
outpouring of words in which there was no real earnestness 
orintention. In the House of Lords, Lord Kimberley had no 
subject to mention of the fighting kind, though he hinted 
that Irish Local Government must not be made unreal by 
“guarantees,” and remarked that education in Ireland might 
prove a “thorny ” topic; and as he has not Lord Granville’s 
art of making verbal cider taste like champagne, his speech 
was a little dreary. Lord Kimberley is not so weak a 
leader as it is the fashion to call him, and can make per- 
suasive speeches on weighty subjects; but when he has 
nothing to say, he speaks as if his own consciousness were 
as well aware of that distressing fact as his audience is 
sure tobe. In the Commons, Sir William Harcourt, though 
he never lacks words, still showed that he had discovered but 
little fighting matter in his brief. He did not, of course, 
demand a dissolution, for he is a constitutional lawyer, and 
knows perfectly well that, though you may force the 
Sovereigu’s hand, you must not visibly menace her into an 
exercise of the prerogative. No English statesman, and we 
suppose we must include Sir William Harcourt in that list, 
will ever quarrel with the Crown unless the Commons are 
behind him ; and the majority in the Commons await the 
dissolution without eagerness, if without alarm. The 
subject of Egypt also proved not to be available. The 
leaders of Opposition, to their credit be it spoken, are not 
prepared, like some of their followers, to sacrifice the great 
interests of the State in order to make a point in debate, 
and even if they have finally made up their minds, which 
we doubt, perceive that this is not the opportune 
moment for announcing their decision to evacuate Egypt. 
Abbas II. must grow a little older before it will be decent 
even to affect to believe that Egypt can stand alone. It 
was inexpedient to bestow serious criticism upon measures 
not yet before the House, and the leader of Opposition, 
though he could not refrain from a gibe or two at Mr. 
Goschen for “tampering with the currency,” andexpounding 
his ideas to bankers instead of the House, was reduced to 
4 personal attack upon Lord Salisbury. It was very well 
spoken, but for so practised an advocate, the special point 
selected to prove mala fides in the Premier was rather an 
oddone. Lord Salisbury had stated in a speech made at 
Exeter that the Roman Catholic population of Ireland was 
more “backward” than the Protestant population, and 








had shown themselves hostile to this country. The 
statement, if used as an argument for British rule, is 
a bad one, for the English Catholics have always been 
profoundly loyal, and the usual disloyalty of Catholic 
Ireland suggests a difference of treatment which unhappily 
long existed ; and, as a historical fact, it is an exaggera- 
tion. Lord Salisbury, however, though he may have 
been careless in his historical illustrations, was certainly 
not insulting in noticing a spirit of resistance to 
England to which Irish Catholics perpetually refer 
as their ground of pride. One might as well say 
that when Scotchmen are reminded of their continuous 
war with the English, a war which hardly ended with 
the accession of their Sovereign to the English Throne, 
they are deliberately insulted. Lord Salisbury, himself a 
High Churchman, is the last man in the world to take up 
a prejudice against the older creed, or to declare that it is 
of itself a reason for want of progress. Sir William Har- 
court, however, chose to imply that, and in blazing 
sentences accused the Premier of insulting with calculated 
brutality the Irish Catholics all over the world. The 
question is, why he chose to make that point. He cer- 
tainly did not believe it; and as for votes, he and his party 
have, as they say, the votes of the Irish Catholic popu- 
lation on their side. It is difficult not to believe that 
the outburst was intended to strengthen the hands 
of the Catholic hierarchy in Ireland in dealing with 
the Parnellite rebels, and that they were intended to 
smash, not Lord Salisbury, but Mr. Redmond and Mr. 
Harrington. “Codlin’s your friend,” said Sir William 
to the Jacobin Catholics, “not Short.” That was clever, 
though it was not fair fighting ; but the recourse to such 
an argument showed clearly that upon measures of the 
Executive, its policy, its promises, and its purposes, Sir 
William Harcourt had nothing to say. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from the opening 
of Parliament, and the only thing which makes the first 
day’s debate interesting, is that the Kingdom is very well 
governed, and thinks so. If it had been otherwise, the 
Opposition Cabinet, which contains many able men, 
besides its one genius, and is advised by many shrewd 
heads, would have taken up a very different line. They 
would have revelled in a genuine grievance, but they had 
not a single one to produce. They themselves think, and 
Mr. Gladstone acknowledges, that foreign policy is satis- 
factorily managed ; and as to internal affairs, there is not 
a complaint anywhere, except, indeed, that certain hopes 
of the future in the way of a more general distribution 
of wealth are impeded by Unionist rule. If Sir William 
Harcourt could only have found one case of oppression, 
one proof of retrograde action, one promise which could 
have been interpreted as a menace, he would have let 
Lord Salisbury’s speech pass by, or only have observed 
that, as Tory leaders take all their improving measures 
from Radical essayists, so they take all their historic 
views from a Whig historian. The country is content 
with the Administration, and therefore the first debate 
on the Address was dull. We do not say that as in 
any way a popular plea for the Ministry. It will not give 
them a vote. If there is one thing certain about our 
electors, it is that they expect good government always, 
and when they get it are no more grateful to the Ministry 
than a master is grateful to his servants because the dinner 
is well served. What else are Ministers for? Electors in 
a country like this, where a good big visible act of oppres- 
sion by Crown or Minister is unknown, are governed 
mainly by vague hopes, and put in or turn out Govern- 
ments as they fancy those hopes will be realised or 
frustrated. It is of no use telling them that a good 
Government is the rarest thing in the history of mankind, 
and can only be reached through a combination of great 
ability, great readiness to keep order, and great good luck, 
and that the nation which has one should keep it until it 
dies of natural decay. They want “something else,” as 
the children do when they are satiated with games or 
sweets. Still, it is worth recording as a historic fact, that 
on the opening of the sixth Session of a Parliament ruled 
by a Conservative Ministry and a non-popular majority, 
the trained advocate for the Opposition could not discover 
one charge of malpractice to bring against the Administra- 
tion, and was forced to invent one out of an inaccurate 
statement of ancient history made, probably accidentally, 
by the Premier on an outside platform. 
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THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 


HE announcement that Mr. Blaine does not intend to 
allow himself to be nominated for the Presidency, 

has brought the subject of the election for the Chief 
Magistracy into special prominence. It may be that Mr. 
Blaine does not intend his determination to be taken too 
literally, and that if he is pressed sufficiently, he will con- 
sent to become the Republican candidate. Mr. Gladstone 
resigned the leadership of the Liberal Party with quite as 
much impressiveness, and yet did not hold to his resolve 
when the voice of the party called him back to power. It 
is possible, then, that even if Mr. Blaine seriously intends 
his decision to be regarded as “ written with a pen of iron 
and on a rock of granite,” he may be induced to with- 
draw it. At the same time, we cannot help thinking that 
Mr. Blaine will not be put into nomination at the next 
Republican Convention. And for two reasons. In the 
first place, we believe that Mr. Blaine, who is nothing 
if not far-sighted and clear-headed, knows that, even 
if he were made the Republican candidate, he could 
not secure election; and he is determined not to lose 
another Presidential election, for to do so would mean 
political extinction. No man could survive in American 
politics who had twice been rejected at the polls. Mr. 
Blaine, if. he stood, would stake everything on the die, 
and he probably thinks that the chances are too much 
against him to run such a risk as that. We have no 
desire to examine in detail the causes which would alienate 
a considerable section of the Republican Party if Mr. 
Blaine were to stand. We believe, however, that many 
of the leading Republicans who have set their faces 
dead against his becoming President, would, if pressed 
for their reasons, in effect reply as Lord Melbourne 
replied to those who urged him to take Lord Brougham 
into his Cabinet. They would simply ask their country- 
men to consider how many and how serious must be 
the reasons that prevented them from supporting a man 
of such talents. There is a black mark against Mr. 
Blaine’s name in the minds of the more serious Republican 
politicians ; and Mr. Blaine knows this, and, like the 
clear-headed statesman he is, is acting on the knowledge. 
That, we believe, is the prime cause of Mr. Blaine’s 
refusal to offer himself as President. A secondary cause 
is, we expect, to be found in the opportunity which Mr. 
Blaine’s act of self-effacement gives him in regard to 
President Harrison’s candidature. While still a candidate 
himself, any attempt to forbid the nomination of President 
Harrison would have been discounted as mere self-seeking. 
The Convention would not have allowed him both to put 
himself forward and to say: ‘Even if you won’t have me, 
you shan’t choose my rival.’ Now, however, he can effec- 
tually veto a Harrison nomination. The friends of “The 
Knight of the White Plume,” as Mr. Blaine is fantasti- 
cally called by his Hibernian admirers, will be strong in the 
Republican Convention, and will almost certainly be able to 
make it a condition precedent to the deliberations of the 
party that General Harrison is not to be nominated. They 
will urge that the party is divided over the rivalries of these 
twomen. The only way out of the difficulty, therefore, is for 
both of them to retire, and for some candidate liked by 
both factions to be chosen. ‘Our leader,’ the followers of 
Mr. Biaine will be able to say, ‘has shown a patriotic 
example by retiring the moment he saw that his nomina- 
tion would be a cause of dispute. Let your leader show 
that he is not a self-seeker by doing the same.’ That is 
the sort of pressure which President Harrison could hardly 
resist ; and we may therefore take it for granted that un- 
less, owing to some extraordinary and unforeseen accident, 
peace should be made between Mr. Blaine and his former 
nominee, the Convention will have to seek a third 
man. Who is likely to be this third man? Pro- 
bably not any well-known party politician like Mr. 
McKinley, or the late Speaker, Mr. Reid. They and 
the rest of the well-known politicians are already com- 
mitted to one side or the other. But if the man of 
compromise is not to be a politician already before the 
country, where is he to be found? It is absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to win a Presidential election, to secure a 
candidate whose name at least shall be known to the 
country, and who, whatever else he is, is at any rate not 
invisible. President Harrison, for example, could never 
have secured nomination had he not been the grandson of 
a former President and national hero. A mere family 





solicitor in Indiana would have taken years to 
himself known to the people at large; but the oma 
of the hero of Tippecanoe was visible throughout r 
States. It was the difference between a Mr. Jones ; 
Exeter being put forward to lead an English part . 
a Duke of Bedford. One man might personilly be w 
unknown as the other; but the latter, owing to hig oan 
could gain the essential quality of visibility in a aan 
of the time required by the other. The Republican Con 
vention, then, if they want a third man, as we sus 
will want him visible as well as uncommitted. ey 
nately, they have to their hand an ideal dark horse —M i 
Lincoln, now Minister at the Court of St. James's, Mi: 
Lincoln is not committed, and_yet he is known, or rather 
capable of being known to the country in ten minutes 
His name at the poll will be worth a quarter of a million 
votes. The Convention will be full of old soldiers and 
not one of them, when it is put to him, will feel anythin 
but delight in voting for the son of the man who “al 
the Union, and left behind him an imperishable name, If 
Mr. Lincoln allows himself to be nominated, he will not 
only carry the Convention, but will prove the most 
formidable candidate that the Republicans could possibl 
have chosen. Already this fact is widely recognised 
and it is evident that, unless the movement is checked, 
Mr. Lincoln will be the third man, granted, of course, 
that a third man is required, and that he will consent to 
stand. 

That Mr. Blaine is not going to be President if the 
Republicans win, is to us a subject for congratulation; not 
however, because we imagine Mr. Blaine to be unfriendly 
to England. Mr. Blaine is a statesman, though a reckless 
one, and knows perfectly well that, though the gamins of 
politics like to twist the Lion’s tail, the rock-bed of American 
sentiment is dead against quarrelling with England. Mr, 
Blaine may wheedle the Irish, but he will never let them 
force him into a position of real hostility to England. It 
is because we believe that Mr. Blaine would injure his 
own country were he to become President, that we are glad 
to think that contingency has passed beyond the region 
of practical politics. Mr. Blaine is essentially a dangerous 
politician. Possessed by a number of vague, restless, 
Imperialistic ideas, he would, were he once to gain 
supreme power—and Mr. Blaine would be no Presi- 
dent Log—be almost certain to lead his country 
into a series of adventures likely to do her injury 
and discredit. We, who have had experience of Mr. 
Blaine’s European analogue, Lord Beaconsfield, know 
the injury that statesmen of this kind may do to their 
country. It is true that our good fortune saved us from 
most of the ill consequences of the great Hebrew 
politician’s dreams; but America, embarked on a similar 
line of policy, might not have such luck, America needs 
nothing beyond what she has at present; and as her 
sincere well-wishers, we are heartily glad to see diminish- 
ing the influence of those who would lead her into political 
follies. The Anglo-Saxon was meant by Nature to be 
a conqueror, but not a Jingo; and for the English tongue 
Jingoism, in any of its forms, will always in the end spell 
ruin. 

While dealing with the subject of the Presidential elec- 
tion, we cannot refrain from a word or two in deprecation 
of the annoyance often shown by Americans of all parties 
at the interest excited in England by the Presidential 
elections. How can we not be excited at what is for us 
incomparably the most interesting event that can take place 
in external politics? There isno European succession which 
is of half the importance to us. Who succeeds President 
Harrison, is a matter far nearer to the peopie of England 
than the succession to the thrones of Germany or Italy, 
Austria or Russia. We do not want to interfere, but in 
the case of so near a relation, we cannot help desiring to 
know how things are going to be settled. If the people 
of America would only believe it, the interest felt in the 
election in England is in no sense selfish. We do not want, 
as some of them imagine, to see a President elected who 
will knuckle down to England. The people of this country, 
for all their shyness, and consequent appearance of churlish- 
ness, are sincerely proud of America, and genuinely anxious 
that she should choose well when she chooses her Chief 
Magistrate. They feel that the credit of the whole Anglo- 
Saxon kin is involved in the choice, and are eager that the 
greatest post to which any English-speaking man can be 
elected should be worthily filled. 
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MR. MORLEY AND THE STATE. 


T is with great pleasure that we find ourselves 
once again in complete sympathy with Mr. Morley 

a political question. His speech on Saturday last to 
th members of the Order of Shepherds at Newcastle— 
= of the best he has ever delivered—was pervaded 
throughout by a sense of statesmanship and by practical 
wisdom. Without showing a trace of party feeling, he 
discussed Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme for old-age pensions, 
and reluctantly came to the conclusion to which we, with 
equal reluctance, gave expression a fortnight ago,—the 
saghasion that Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme will not work. 
Mr. Morley feels, as we do, that the temptativa which Mr. 
Chamberlain would hold out to the working man is too 
shadowy and remote to be of any avail. You cannot 
use a deferred annuity of £13 a year, to begin after 
the age of sixty-five, to bribe persons under twenty- 
five to pinch and deny themselves the humbler luxuries of 
life. If they are men of great force and resolution, they 
will save, as they do now, without that inducement. If 
they are not, the offer which Mr. Chamberlain desires that 
we should make them will have no effect whatever. To 
the ordinary labourer of twenty, talk about what is to 
happen when he is sixty-five is mere wasted breath. He 


- does not believe that he will ever reach sixty-five. Indeed, 


we very much doubt if any large number of men could 
be induced, however great the bribe, to save for so remote 
a contingency. Abroad, no doubt, men often begin to 
save against old age when they are quite young; but 
then, they do not save by means of deferred annuities. 
They save in a stocking, or by buying minute pieces 
of scrip. But that is a very different matter. The 
saver always has a physical delight in his little hoard, and 
knows, moreover, that he will be able to spend out of it at 
any great emergency. No doubt it becomes a sort of reli- 
gion with the savers not to touch their hoards; but 
still, the possibility of using their savings before a par- 
ticular date some fifty years ahead, is felt and liked. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme is, in fact, too abstract to attract 
the ordinary man. Besides, as we said a fortnight ago, 
and as Mr. Morley also declares, the majority of the 
labouring class could not possibly save £5 before twenty- 
five, and a pound a year every year after for forty 
years. Old-age pensions on Mr. Chamberlain’s lines would 
only help these who can help themselves. Since, too, all 
classes would combine to find the State subvention, it would 
be helping those who can help themselves, out of the pockets 
of those who cannot help themselves. Surely this is too 
literal an interpretation of—“ To him that hath shall be 
given, and he that hath not, from him shall be taken away 
even that which he hath.” 

But though Mr. Morley’s sober and perfectly friendly 
criticism of Mr. Chamberlain’s well-meant scheme was 
excellent, his general observations on the dangers that 
attend the spelling of the “ State ” with a big “S,” and then 
regarding it as a sort of good fairy which can be depended 
upon at any moment to produce unlimited coal and blankets, 
were even better. It requires some courage just now to 
tell an audience of working men that the whole cannot be 
greater or richer than the parts. Mr. Morley, however, 
did not shrink from the task. Again and again he 
cautioned his hearers against what we may term the 
“lucky-bag” theory of State-help. In dealing with the 
pension scheme, Mr. Morley asked :—‘“ When you say that 
the State will put down, we will say, a half-crown, roughly, 
to make up his half-crown to 5s., what do you mean by the 
State? The State is a word I am very jealous of. I 
like plain English, and the State in this sense means the 
taxpayer. What it comes to is this,—that the taxpayers 
are to make this sum up to 5s. Yes, but the workpeople 
are taxpayers, and, therefore, it comes to this,—that when 
Tam told that the taxpayers will give me half-a-crown per 
week to make up my sum, I will not forget that I, asa 
taxpayer, have helped to fill the reservoir out of which 
these half-crowns are to flow.” Deep down in the English 
mind there is, we are convinced, a very wholesome fear and 
distrust of State action. Just now, however, the country 
Sina sort of hypnotic trance, and under the influence of 
socialistic suggestion, the old feeling has been replaced by 
4 notion that the State is something which can, if only it 
will, cure all our ills. People really believe the Sunday 
stump-orator in Hyde Park who, when challenged to explain 
how the deficiency of output caused by a compulsory two- 





hours day—the goal of his desires—would be met, declared 
with perfect composure: “Oh! the State will see to that.” 
When such notions are in the air, it is well that statesmen 
of Mr. Morley’s position should attempt to induce people to 
return to a healthier way of thinking,and should remind men 
that the State is a word we should all be jealous of. As good 
as the passage we have just quoted, was one at the end of 
Mr. Morley’s speech. It may be quoted here as conveying 
two truths which, though simple enough and obvious 
enough, are very often forgotten:—“I have never dis- 
guised that, in my view, the workman’s great and central 


‘interest is that he shall have good wages and steady work. 


Beware of any State action which artificially disturbs the 
basis of work and wages. Be sure of another thing,—be 
sure that the burden of taxation, however spread and 
however disguised, at last comes heaviest on the shoul- 
ders of the industrial community.” Good wages and 
steady work are unquestionably far better things for 
the workman than any amount of State benefactions. 
Not only does the man who gets and spends for 
himself obtain a greater amount of enjoyment, but he 
actually has more to spend. The waste produced by all 
forms of State-aid is prodigious. This is, indeed, the chief 
purely economic argument against Socialism. Even if 
Socialism did not relax the moral nature, it would be bad; 
for pouring all the little buckets of wealth into one big 
bucket, and then pouring the wealth back again out of the 
big bucket into the little ones, must produce a waste of 
wealth. If we were to raise £14,000,000 a year from 
the people by taxation in order to create a universal 
pension-fund, we doubt if a clear £12,000,000 would go 
back in pensions. The rest would be wasted in the pro- 
cess of pouring in and pouring back. Mr. Morley’s second 
truth is quite as well worth insisting on,—namely, that all 
taxation, however disguised and however spread, in the end 
presses heaviest upon those who depend upon industry. Even 
in the extreme case of the Income-tax, a large portion of the 
burden is felt by the working classes. The money paid by 
the income-tax payers, if not paid by them, would either be 
saved or be spent. If saved, it would increase the capital 
at the disposal of industry, and pro tanto lower the rate of 
interest. Butas the rate of interest is lowered, schemes 
involving the employment, and so the enrichment of the 
workers, which were impossible before, become possible. 
The increase of capital, in fact, increases the price of human 
labour, for with the increase of capital increases the demand 
for labour. If the money is spent, the same thing 
happens, only more directly. Men spend on things which, 
either in the first or second degree, involve human labour. 
Saved or spent, then, the money sought to be withdrawn hy 
taxation would have benefited the labourer. Therefore, the 
withdrawal of money by taxation must primd facie impose 
a burden on the labourer. But, it may be said, this is only 
true if we look at one side of the transaction. The money 
raised by taxation is not thrown away or blown into the 
air, but returned to the country. It is only spent bya dif- 
ferent class of persons, the recipients of pensions. We 
admit the truth of this, but it must be remembered that a 
vast machinery of taxation and distribution is called into 
being, and that the persons who work this machinery have 
to be paid. But, it may be said, these persons will spend 
their pay, and therefore even here there is no waste. Yes; 
but remember that the persons thus employed have been 
called away from other work. The net loss, then, is 
measured by the work which they would have performed if 
they had not been bribed not to do that work, but to collect 
taxes instead. This is a substantial sum. Further, there is 
the loss caused by the sterilisation of the tax-money during 
the time that Government has it in its hands undistributed, 
—another very serious item of loss. These together make 
up a dead loss which, could it be calculated out, would be 
seen to be very considerable. Hence, the country can never 
really benefit by taxation of the socialistic kind. Taxation 
is essentially an evil, though often, of course, a necessary 
one. The duty of the statesman is therefore to challenge 
all forms of taxation, and only when a tax can be shown 
to be necessary should it be allowed. There may be 
reasons which render it expedient to endure the waste and 
loss caused by taxation—in the cases of national defence 
and of police they are obvious—but we must never conceal 
from ourselves that waste and loss are the invariable 
attendants of taxation. Mr. Morley is evidently deter- 
mined that, if he can help it, the country shall not fail to 
appreciate this truth, and for his courage and good sense 
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in this respect we honour him. Yet the man who sees so 
clearly and so straight in England is anxious to set up a 
Parliament in Ireland which will be pledged to violate 
every principle of sound economics. So strange are the 
workings of the Home-rule microbe ! 





CARDINAL MANNING’S SUCCESSOR. 

HE announcement that the Roman Catholic Chapter 

of Westminster have sent to Rome the three names 

from which—if the Pope follows their lead—the new 
Archbishop is to be chosen, and that Monsignor Stonor 
has come over to England to inquire into the feelings and 
wishes of the Roman community in England, suggests a 
speculation of some interest as to the considerations likely 
to weigh with Leo XIII. in the appointment of Cardinal 
Manning’s successor. Probably the hopes which were 
common at the Vatican when the English hierarchy 
was created forty years ago, have altogether died out. 
There is no longer any expectation that England is 
on the eve of returning to the true fold, or even that 
any large number of conversions, or any very im- 
portant conversions, are likely to be made. As regards 
the last point, indeed, the Vatican, if it is anything like as 
observant as it is supposed to be, must have discovered by 
this time that no conversion is very important. If the 
convert is a well-known person, his change excites attention 
for the moment, but it has no far-reaching results. 
Individualism has increased, and when people become 
Roman Catholics, it is to satisfy some want of their own, 
not merely to imitate somebody else. Even from the 
point of view of mere numbers, if the growth of the 
Roman community in England keeps pace with the 
growth of the population, it is quite as much as it does. 
When it seems to do more, it is because the gains are 
better known, and so make more noise, than the losses. 
And yet, in some ways, the position of the Roman com- 
munion in England is very much stronger than it was in 
1851. In part this change is due to causes which are not 
confined to any one creed. The strength of religious 
bodies depends a good deal on the popular interest in 
religion ; and on the whole, there is decidedly more of this 
to-day than there has been for a very long time. We say 
nothing about the quality of the interest, about its depth 
or its genuineness. We speak only of its extent, of the 
number of persons now compared with forty years ago who 
read books or articles bearing on religion. Now, when 
people’s minds are turned in this direction, they are 
naturally led to think of the Roman Church, not 
as a Church which they wish to join, but simply as a 
Church which has many striking and interesting features. 
Probably the inaccuracy of many of the opinions which 
people form about Roman Catholicism helps this process. 
The moment an unprejudiced person comes to see that 
the theories of Roman Catholic doctrine and practice 
which have long been familiar to him are untrue in any 
one particular, he is very likely to draw the conclusion 
that they are untrue all round. He feels, therefore, 
that he owes something to the Roman Church, that 
he has been unjust to it, and that as he has been 
proved wrong upon one point, he is very likely to be 
wrong upon a great many more. To these general con- 
siderations may be added one of a more special kind. The 
Roman Church in England has been governed by two 
Cardinals in succession. During all that time, there- 
fore, its heads have been men occupying the highest place in 
the best society of the Continent. It pleases many people 
who know no better, and some who ought to know better, 
to ignore this. ‘ After all,’ they say, ‘what was Cardinal 
Manning? A mere Dissenter, a Catholic Mr. Spurgeon.’ 
No doubt, from a strictly legal point of view, this is quite 
a correct description of him. But from every other point 
of view it is a ludicrously incorrect description. The 
English law of precedence knew nothing of his title; but 
in Austria, in Catholic Germany, in France, before the 
Republic had quarrelled with the clergy and even now in the 
most exclusive French society, among the Roman nobility 
—Cardinal Manning was a Prince of the Church, enjoying 
all the honours and consideration which that exceptional 
position carries with it. It is impossible that this fact 
should not reflect itself upon society in England. The 
camaraderie of the great aristocracies all over Europe is 
one of the few distinctions that cannot be enjoyed 
by mere wealth, and a man who is at home alike 
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in Vienna and Munich and the Faubourg St. Germaj 

is not likely to want consideration in London. 1 
these elements of importance Cardinal Manning aa ; 
another, less easily gauged, indeed, but not to be light} 
passed over. The capabilities of which we haye ee 
speaking belonged to his position; the special relations of 
that position with the English democracy were his ow, 
creation. There is no need now to refer further to them 
They were markedly visible in the spontaneous public 
ceremonial that grew up round his funeral. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the Pope should Wish 
for some impartial information before nominating a ney 
Archbishop of Westminster. Roman Catholicism in England 
is, and is likely to remain, the creed of a small minority. 
but it is no longer the creed of an obscure minority, The 
Archbishopric is a position of great social importance. The 
holder of it, at all events when he is also a Cardinal—anq 
the one dignity is likely always to entail the other at no great 
interval—is an informal nuncio, an unaccredited diplomatist, 
He is an intermediary whose services cost nothing, arouse 
no suspicions, give no cause for motions of adjournment, 
excite no newspaper discussions. He is the natural channel 
through which the Pope can communicate, if need be, with 
the English Government ; with the great Catholic families 
which are still influential and wealthy ; with the rising social 
forces which, if they have no leanings to Rome, have lost 
most, if not all, of their traditional hostility to her. Itis easy 
to see in how many ways an Archbishop of Westminster 
may make things easy or difficult, pleasant or inconvenient, 
for Leo XIII. and his successors. The very consciousness 
of this will probably stand in the way of what may be 
called a heroic appointment. Pius IX. made such a one 
when he chose out Manning. But then Pius IX.—when 
circumstances allowed it—was something of a revolu. 
tionary. Leo XIII., on the contrary, has always belonged 
to the moderates alike in politics and in things ecclesias. 
tical, and he will rather think how to reconcile and com. 
bine the various qualifications required, than give exclusive 
prominence to one. Indeed, the matters in which Cardinal 
Manning’s influence was so conspicuous are now pro- 
vided for in another way. His attitude towards social 
questions may be supposed to have been in the first instance 
tentative and experimental. It was doubtful whether it 
would have any result; it was certain that to many of the 
English Roman Catholics it was exceedingly distasteful. 
But it was not, we may be sure, taken up without thought 
and study, and it was probably one of the factors which 
determined Leo XIII. to put forth the Encyclical on 
Labour. Since the issue of that Encyclical, the relations 
of the Roman Church with the democracy, not in England 
only, but all over the world, have been clearly defined, and 
the Episcopate everywhere has had to come up into line with 
it. To our minds, there was an unmistakable distinction 
between the Encyclical and the less guarded of Cardinal 
Manning’s statements ; but had he lived, he would no doubt 
have found a way to reconcile them. Atall events, he might 
have pleased himself with the reflection that, if he had to 
retreat somewhat, it was but a step in comparison with 
the stride forward which many of his brethren had to 
make. The assertion of the Church’s duty as between 
employers and workmen, has been made once for all; 
consequently, it is of far less moment than it would once 
have been, to have an Archbishop of Cardinal Manning’s 
way of thinking at Westminster. With Leo XIII. thus 
left free to make his own choice, we should expect him to 
keep specially in view the ecclesiastical statesmanship of 
the candidate. We do not mean that the Pope will 
disregard more essentially spiritual qualities: in these 
days, indeed, there can be no ecclesiastical statesmanship 
of a high order without them. But the Pope may be 
expected to desire above all things an all-round man, a 
man who will be able to discharge, when needed, any one 
of the multifarious functions belonging to the position. 
How much concession and self-effacement, how much 
subordination of lesser and personal to higher and more 
general ends, this reading of archiepiscopal duties cat 
demand, may be judged from the Pope’s own relations 
with the French Republic; and though, happily, there 1s n0 
fear that the Roman Church will receive from any Govern- 
ment in England the hard measure it meets with at the 
hands of the French Government, occasions must arisé 
when irritation has to be suppressed and small slights put 
up with, in order to help forward some object of great 
moment. Ina word, what Leo XIII. will be likely to look 
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for is a man inspired with the same ideas and aiming at 
the same ends as himself; and if he finds what he wants, 
the sounduess of his choice will, we feel sure, be justified 


by events. 





POLITICS IN THE PULPIT. 


HERE is at least one point upon which Tories are 
T quite as bad as Liberals; neither of them can bear 
that clergymen should speak freely. If beneficed clergy- 
men of the Established Church ever proclaim their 

olitical opinions to their congregations, no matter what 
the provocation, the Liberal newspapers are full of 
denunciations, and the parsons are roughly told to 
keep themselves to their duties, and not presume to 
dictate on matters which lie exclusively within the pro- 
vince of laymen. If, on the other hand, the Noncon- 
formist clergy raise a cry in Wales about education or 
tithes, or in London about the legal restrictions on 
drinking, the Tory Press at once accuses them of meddle- 
some interference, and “ringing the chapel bell.” At 
the present moment, for example, active preparations are 
being made for the County Council elections, and a Non- 
confurmist Council has advised the ministers to invite 
their congregations to vote for the Progressive candidates. 
Instantly they are assailed by Conservative journals for 
their interference, told that they are demagogues, and 
taunted with their own protests whenever the Established 
Church interferes in politics. All that is distinctly unfair. 
Ministers of Christian Churches do not cease to be citizens 
because of their clerical character; and though that 
character binds them to a special moderation and charity 
in the exercise of their rights, it imposes on them often a 
special duty to use them within those limits to the 
utmost. In the present instance, the Nonconformist 
ministers think that a great occasion has arisen. The 
control of music-halls has been granted to the County 
Council, and they seek also the power of licensing 
and the right to limit the number of houses for the 
sale of liquor. The County Council has also some rights, 
and claims more, in respect to the housing of the poor; 
and the housing of the poor is nearly connected with their 
bringing-up both in cleanliness and morality. The Pro- 
gressive party upon all these subjects has taken up a strong 
line, which does not, we confess, seem to us a wise one. 
We think that, as regards the housing of the poor, 
the Moderates will secure a better result without such 
extravagant expenditure on experiments ; we must believe 
that the music-halls should be controlled by the same 
authority as the theatres, an authority which will not 
push interference to unendurable limits; and we have 
difficulty in believing that a mere reduction in the 
number of public-houses will have any moral results 
at all, except, perhaps, from making licences more valu- 
able, which is an argument for the high-licence system, 
and not for that favoured by the Progressives. The 
Nonconformist leaders, however, think otherwise. Their 
belief is that, whatever the merits of rival schemes, 
the Progressives desire moral improvement more 
heartily than the Conservatives do, and are therefore 
more deserving of their confidence. So believing, they 
fight for the Progressives, and if they are sincere, which 
we see no reason to doubt, they are performing their clear 
duty. The election, in their judgment, will decide whether 
music-halls shall or shall not be licentious; whether 
public-houses shall or shall not be sober places of refresh- 
ment; whether the poor shall or shall not be huddled 
together till purity becomes impossible,—and they con- 
sequently interfere in the election. How could they possibly 
abstain? It is to teach purity, sobriety, and decency of 
behaviour as permanent rules of conduct that they are ap- 
pointed to their offices ; and if they think those objects will 
be secured by a party in the County Council, they are bound 
to give that party the benefit of their warmest advocacy. 
We do not see, for our part, why they should not interfere 
In politics, for politics, if rightly conducted, help to make 
good men; but when politics affect, as in this case the 
ministers believe they do, the first rules of Christian con- 
uct, We cannot conceive how abstinence from interfer- 
ence can be regarded as anything but a dereliction of 
ministerial duty. If they are—we write from their point 
of view—to bear with the brothel, why not with un- 
chastity ; if they are to tolerate license in theatres, why 
not license everywhere; if they are to close their eyes to 
overcrowding, why not to the impurity which is so fre- 





quently its result? Grant that the Puritan party 
is also the party of Disestablishment, and that in 
supporting a social or moral cause, the ministers 
are also supporting an ecclesiastical one, where is the 
objection to that ? We may not do evil that good may 
come; but where is the command not to do one good 
because, if that is done, another may follow after? We 
hold the Nonconformists, from their view of the situation, 
to be entirely in the right, and only regret that their 
sincerity and energy are not under the guidance of a little 
more tolerance and experience of mankind. 


There is one incident in this unending controversy which 
remains to us an inexplicable puzzle. Why is it that 
journalists and the intellectual classes generally are all 
over Europe so bitter about clerical interference in 
politics ? They ought to have some sympathy with spiritual 
as opposed to material energy. The clergy are not 
employing force. They could not, if they all preached 
together for a year, move a single regiment of soldiers. 
They cannot induce their congregations to vote except by 
persuasion, and even if, in cases growing daily more rare, 
they threaten hell-fire, no one not convinced by their 
arguments is in any way bound to believe them. Dr. 
Allon’s congregation leave his church exactly as free 
as when they entered it; yet he is denounced as 
if he were employing some invisible form of com- 
pulsion, bribing or threatening his audience until he 
gets their votes. If their obedience is rendered to 
him, which it very seldom is, or they would be all 
good Christians by this time, it is obedience to a power 
which is entirely mental, and exactly the same as that 
exercised by journalists in their papers, and politicians 
on the platform. Are we all jealous of these rival 
preachers, or is it only that we hold them to be stepping 
outside their proper functions? The latter, no doubt, is the 
answer of all Continental journalists; but surely, when 
the issue of an election is clearly a moral one, the answer 
is singularly absurd. The highest function an elector 
can be called upon to perform is that of recording 
his vote; that vote is to affect for years the action of 
the community upon moral questions ; and yet, as regards 
that vote, all ministers of religion, though they are citizens, 
are to remain silent! Why? The journals are not silent; 
the platforms are ringing with argument; why are the 
pulpits alone to remain mumchance under penalties? The 
clergy, we shall be told, are often unwise pcliticians, being 
incapable of compromise, and inclined to misunderstand 
the relative proportion of things; and that, no doubt, is 
true, but what has that to do with the matter? Who 
guarantees the wisdom either of the journalists or 
the demagogues, who nevertheless are left free to speak 
at will? Or we may be told that the clergy wield 
the weapon of terror, and are therefore employing force ; 
but as regards a Protestant clergy, the assertion is not 
true, and as regards even the Roman Catholic clergy, it is 
very frequently exaggerated. If a Roman Catholic con- 
gregation chooses to go its own way, it can go it in perfect 
security that nobody will ever be refused absolution 
because he gave a vote. The truth is, we imagine, that 
the preaching laity cannot bear the intrusion, from the 
mouths of the preaching clergy, of arguments which they 
think beside the point, but which yet have an appreciable 
effect. They feel as we, for instance, feel, when Unionist 
teetotalers vote for a Home-ruler because he is opposed 
to beer. That is no reason why the clergy, as they believe 
those arguments, should not use them, or why their 
audiences, if they believe the reasons stated or the asser- 
tions made, should not accept their advice. All alike are 
perfectly free, and entitled by law as well as opinion, 
within the limits set to us all by the higher law, 
to use their freedom. We regret, in the present in- 
stance, what we believe to be a thorough misappre- 
hension, and hope the Progressives will only return so 
many Councillors as will suffice to keep the Moderates 
moderate and progressive ; but if the clergy, Established or 
Voluntary, take the other view, it is not only their 
right but their duty to express it with all the energy 
that their congregations will endure. They are not bound 
to destroy their own principal means of usefulness, the 
confidence of their people; but they are bound, with the 
convictions we are assuming in them, not to be dumb 
dogs. At all events, for Churchmen like ourselves to seat 
a score of Bishops in Parliament in order that they 
may instruct the Legislature whenever politics and morality 
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collide, and then to rail at the Voluntary clergy for doing 
the same thing, is nonsense hardly to be distinguished from 
moral oppression. 








THE PACE OF MIND. 

E sincerely hope that the French men of science, who 

are fond, as a rule, of metaphysical inquiry, hoping 

always to deduce from it positive proof that mind is a 
phenomenon of matter, will inquire carefully into the per- 
formances of the new calculating-man, the Piedmontese, 
Jacques Inaudi. He is the best subject for cross-examination 
as to the mental processes by which he arrives at his results, 
who has yet presented himself. He is, to begin with, full- 
grown, partly educated, and unusually intelligent, and would 
probably understand clearly the object of searching inquiries 
which seem usually either to have perplexed or annoyed our 
“calculating-boys.” Mr. Bidder, if we remember aright, 
never would, or at all events never did, give any explanation of 
his methods, and as he grew more mature, though he remained 
a most able man, he lost the power of using them. Inaudi may 
not be one of the men who ean watch their own minds, though 
that power is by no means so strictly confined to the culti- 
vated as we are apt to think; but he also may; and if he is, 
he could give information of some value. Is his power, for 
example, nothing but an abnormal example of that difference 
in pace which we all know to exist between the working 
of different and even of equal minds? Everybody who 
has studied his acquaintance at all, knows that this dif- 
ference is very great; that one man can comprehend an 
interrogation in half the time taken by another; that no two 
children are alike in quickness of thought, as distinguished 
from accuracy or depth of thought; and that clever women 
constantly reach results, which can only be reached by their 
thinking much more rapidly than clever men. Most men, 
too, are aware, if they have ever been in contact with 
affairs, that this difference is especially marked in mental 
arithmetic; that the process which takes John a minute 
takes James five seconds; and that this difference, though 
it can be affected by practice or neglect, is ultimately 
independent of both. The two minds, which may be equal 
in power, move at a pace as different as that of any 
two horses, or any two carrier-pigeons. The writer of these 
lines, for example, though he has no practice, could once 
caleulate small sums in his mind at a pace which far abler 
men tried in vain to rival. The limits of this difference, unlike 
the difference of running or flying power, are not yet ascer- 
tained or ascertainable; and it is conceivable, and not in- 
herently improbable, that abnormal mental speed, limited 
possibly to the one subject, is the full explanation of Inaudi’s 
power. For example, he was asked to state on what day of 
the week a given date some years hence would full, and he 
replied, according to the report, instantly and accurately, 
“Monday.” Now, if we set aside the theories that he merely 
guessed, which is unreasonable, for he has done it before, 
and the suspicion of collusion, which is absurd, the examiner 
being a committee of the Academy of Sciences, his mind 
must, s#y, in three seconds have traversed a calculation 
which would take the few men who could do it in their 
minds at all, many minutes. Such pace is almost unthinkable, 
even if we remember that, the day on which the date falls in 
this year being once ascertained, the rest of the problem is 
only a swift effort of memory, the days advancing in a regular 
sequence, accelerated by leap-years; but still, superior pace is 
a theory which does meet all the conditions. The probability 
of the theory, too, is increased by another recorded fact. 
Inaudi, like all the calculating-men, can multiply long rows of 
figures by other long rows at a pace which to bystanders seems 
instantaneous, though of course it is not so, and suggests 
intuitive knowledge; and he is said to do this in a special way. 
According to the Parisian correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph, he begins to multiply from the left, a statement which, 
we imagine, must be a true report of Inaudi’s own account of 
his mental action, for nobody else would have thought of it 
as even likely. We all do it instinctively in multiplying 
multiples of ten—say, 1,000 by 1,000—but we never think 
of it as a natural way of working an arithmetical sum. 
Inaudi must multiply the thousands by the thousands first, 
then the thousands by the hundreds, then the thousands by 
the tens, and so on, and add them together,—that is, he must 
go through an entire process at a lightning pace, yet, owing 


to an abnormal perfection of memory, with entire acen 
To explain the latter fact, we must, we imagine ney: 
visualisation in a very perfect form; but as that oukdae 
exists in some men, superior pace would in such a man e J 
the whole of the phenomena, wonderful as at first sight th 
appear to ordinary men to be. There is no intuition oan 
a swift process, though an intuitive sense of the relation é 
numbers is just as conceivable as an intuitive sense of . 
proportions necessary to artistic beauty, a faculty which is 
have belonged to all the great artists of the world. What Ww 
want to know of Inandi is, not whether his mind goes throu . 
a process, which we take to be proved by his habit of ia a 
method, but whether he is conscious of each separate step in that 
process, or whether his mind, or part of his mind, like a machine 
set going, gets over the steps without his full knowledge 
That certainly happens in sleep; but its ascertained occurrence 
in a waking state, in the case of a mind moving with such 
abnormal rapidity, would be curious evidence of the interestin 
theory that every man has two minds, one of which can oan 
so to speak, automatically. The whole mind, in the ordinary 
sense of mind, does not act, or it would remember the steps 
but only a part of the mind with some special relation to the 
remainder. Mr. Bidder’s mind did not die or grow impaired 
but the part of it which used in boyhood to solve his arith. 
metical problems at that marvellous speed, either died or grey 
slower in its action. ‘ 


The question of the pace of the mind is not without its 
importance, for if it could be quickened by any outside 
influence without injury to other powers, intelligent life 
would become much longer and fuller, just as book-knowledge 
might become much larger and wider in men who could 
read with an abnormal rapidity. (That really was the case 
with Macaulay, an extreme exception to the general rule that 
rapid readers gain little from their reading.) If the mental pace 
of a race could be doubled, they ought in the highest sense to 
live longer, and one wonders a little whether any such change 
does, unperceived, go on. One has a fancy, which we believe 
approves itself to the vast experience and great brain of Dr. 
Martineau, that the English middle class has in the last two 
generations gained so greatly, that the gain is perceptible in 
mental quickness. Much more of such quickness is certainly 
required of them, both in business and the professions, and 
there is plenty of answer to the demand. If that is true, it 
would seem probable that continuous education does develop 
what horsey men call “a turn of speed” in the mind, 
as well as reflective power and self-control; and that is 
not an unsatisfactory result. It is not proved yet, though, 
past reasonable scepticism. The oldest cultivated class 
in the world, the Brahmin caste of India, which in a 
way has always been more or less educated, is undoubtedly 
guicker-minded—we mean with strict reference to the 
pace of the mind—than any other division of the popula- 
tion; but then, it has also a certain superiority in race, 
and in another cultivated caste the quickness is not per- 
ceptible. The Royal caste of Europe has been educated 
fairly well for nearly a thousand years; but though it is 
probably quite as able as any other family, or rather, two 
families of equal numbers—religion having split what was 
really one house into two—pace in its brain-work is not a 
superiority which even flatterers would attribute to those 
who call themselves (Ebenbiirtige) even-born. Again, lower 
down in the world, the testimony is not perfect. We believe, 
although the fact has not been the subject of official inquiry 
as it ought to be, that nearly all teachers, and especially 
female teachers, admit that the children of the educated 
poor are far more easy to teach than the children of the 
uneducated poor; that they have not only more “ receptive” 
minds, which may mean only better memories, but that their 
minds move positively quicker. They can, for instance, not 
only learn arithmetic more easily, but they work out their 
problems in half the time. That is important evidence, because 
it comes from such a multitude of witnesses, many of them, 
from strong democratic feeling, with a bias in the opposite 
direction, and because it covers a whole community, and not 
any picked class or locality. On the other hand, the English 
educated never seem as quick as the Irish uneducated, and the 
one instance where the evidence is positive and unquestionable, 
weighs heavily on the other side. The phenomenal calculators,of 








| whom we are suggesting that their abnormal quality is mental 
‘pace, have usually—almost always—sprung from families 
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__ 
without hereditary education. Inaudi’s father probably never 
learned to write. There is only a possibility, at best, that 
education increases mental pace; but if it does, it will confer 
on fature generations both a longer and a fuller intellectual 
life,—a distinct addition to the rather small number of advan- 
tages it can be certainly proved to yield. That Western man 
has advanced morally in the last thousand years, there can be 
little doubt—we question if the assertion is true of the whole 
of mankind—but of intellectual advance we can only say that 
it covers a wider area than it did. Certainly there is no proof 
of any extension of positive intellectual force,—such, for in- 
stance, as would be indicated if every child could do sums at 
Jacques Inaudi’s pace. 





POLITICAL VERSE. 

AR. SAINTSBURY’S volume of “ Political Verse,” just 
N published by Percival and Co., raises a very curious 
question in the history of literature. How comes it that the 
resent age is well-nigh barren of political verse-writers, and 
that the few followers of Canning and Praed to be found in 
this generation have practically no effect upon politics? 
People are as keen about politics as ever; we have plenty of 
subjects for the satirist, both in the issues at stake and in the 
politicians of the hour; and there are far more men who can 
yead and understand than there were a hundred years ago. 
Yet, in spite of all this, no poet could now lampoon a 
Minister out of office as Canning did Addington. If a 
sitirist with the fancy of Moore, the force of the singers of 
the Anti-Jacobin, and the humour of Peter Pindar, were to 
arise to-day, and were to attempt to make some particular 
statesman—say, Sir William Harcourt—impossible, he would 
simply waste words. Mr. Saintsbury attempts an explanation 
of this phenomenon in his introduction; but we cannot say 
that we think it convincing. He says that political verse 
flourished a hundred years ago, and does not flourish now, for 
the following reasons :—“ The reading public was not incon- 
siderable in numbers, but it was not unmanageably large. It 
was spread with some evenness all over England. It 
was not subdivided by any minor feds and parties, but 
was, on the whole, either frankly Whig or frankly Tory. 
It had great political power, being, as a rule, conter- 
minous with the not widely-separated limits of the fran- 
chise. It had all been educated very much in the same 
way, understood the same allusions, caught the same innuen- 
does. (It has sometimes been contended, and I own that it is 
my opinion, that the so-called spread of education has diluted 
the strength and liveliness as much as it has enlarged the 
volume of the national intelligence.) Again, there was little 
foreign news ; nor was the attention distracted by multifarious 
domestic details in such newspapers as there were. A thing 
might take weeks or months to penetrate, where it now arrives 
ina day; but it was certain of an attentive audience wherever 
it did penetrate, instead of being forgotten almost before it is 
read. The author even of an epigram on a subject of public 
interest knew that sooner or later almost everybody who read 
and thought in Great Britain would hear of it, enjoy it, or be 
annoyed by it.” This is all very well; but how does Mr. 
Saintsbury explain the fact that there is far more purely 
political writing now than there was a hundred years ago ? The 
flightiness and lack of attention in the reader, which he notes 
as characteristic of modern times, ought to have hit the political 
leader before it hit the epigram; yet we find the first- 
named form of political exposition in full vigour. If readers 
were all butterflies, as he asserts, they would surely prefer to 
flutter about satires than leading articles. We expect that 
the reason why political verse has died is exactly the reverse of 
that given by Mr. Saintsbury. It is because people have grown 
more serious, not because they have grown more frivolous, 
that there is no demand for political verse. Men expect 
arguments and facts and figures when the theme is 
Politics, and feel, as the Senior Wrangler did about “ Paradise 
Lost,” that satires and epigrams “prove nothing.” It is sad 
that this should be so, for the world loses thereby much 
laughter ; but, after all, is it not on the whole more creditable 
to the democracy than Mr. Saintsbury will allow ? It is by no 
Means certain that the smartest verse-makers will be on the 
right side. Yet when the world is greatly swayed by political 
verse, it may make a serious difference who manages to catch 

and keep the ablest satirists. It is all very well to say,— 


“ As London is to Paddington, 
So is Pitt to Addington ;” 





but we cannot doubt that a generation on which such jeuz 
desprit have little or no effect, is more likely to come to a 
sound understanding of things political than one which 
accepts a jingle as a self-evident proposition. In this par- 
ticular case, Canning was no doubt right, but he might have 
been wrong, and yet by getting the laugh on his side, he would 
have done a great deal to make the worse appear the better 
cause. Political verse is quite as likely to be wrong as right, and 
therefore it is a distinct sign of improvement in politics that 
its influence has been reduced toa minimum. If men’s prin- 
ciples and actions are to be condemned, let them be proved 
evil, not merely laughed out of court. That is the feeling of 
bourgeois England, and though we may sigh as lovers of good 
literature, we cannot, if we obey our reason, refrain from 
admitting the justice and good sense of the sentiment. 

But though we may rejoice that political verse bas ceased 
to be a motive-force in our public life, there is no reason why 
we should not enjoy the political verse of former generations. 
We are heartily glad, therefore, that Mr. Saintsbury has put 
together his pretty little volume of selections. The selector 
cannot, of course, please all tastes ; but making allowance for in- 
dividual preferences, we cannot altogether praise the judicious- 
ness of Mr. Saintsbury’s choice. He has in several instances put 
in what he ought to have left out, and left out what he ought 
to have putin. For example, he ought, since he professes to 
make his selection representative of various periods in our 
history, to have quoted some of the political verse of the later 
Middle Ages. Though there are few longer political poems 
belonging to this epoch suitable for Mr. Saintsbury’s purpose, 
he might have quoted some of those couplets which, to borrow 
a phrase from Bacon, “flew abroad like darts” and stirred 
men’s minds. For example, there is the famous couplet which 
“condensed the levelling doctrines of John Ball: ”— 

“ When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ?” 
Surely this, and the verses in which “ Jack the Miller,” “ Jack 
the Carter,” and “ Jack Trueman” fanned the peasant revolt 
into flame, would have been better worth having than 
Skelton’s tiresome rigmarole on Cardinal Wolsey. The 
riddling couplet,— 
“The rat, the cat, and Lovel our dog, 
Rule all England under the hog,” 
which once had so wide an influence, might also have been in- 
eluded. Another serious fault is Mr. Saintsbury’s failure to 
give us anything from Pope. He says, “ Pope was utterly 
unprovided with a political head,” and so leaves him out of 
his book. The man who so judiciously bolstered up the 
character of Godolphin and did so much to wreck that of 
Marlborough, cannot, however, be dismissed in this airy way. 
Where is abler political verse than that which describes 
Godolphin ?— 
‘““Who would not praise Patritio’s high desert, 

His hand unstained, his uncorrupted heart, 

His comprehensive head! All interests weighed, 

All Europe saved, yet Britain not betrayed. 

—He thanks you rot, his pride is in picquet, 

Newmarket fame, and judgment at a bet.” 
What, again, could be more effective than the deadly blows 
struck against Marlborough in the magnificent lines which 
describe the great soldier as “infamous fur plundered pro- 
vinces,” and after dwelling on his want of a son to succeed to 
his riches and honours, end by the terrible malediction :— 

“ « Madness and lust,’ God says, ‘be ye his heirs’ ” ? 
Nor was Pope’s genius for political verse confined to invec- 
tive. His epigram on “ The Balance of Power” is one of the 
neatest in the language :— 
“ See Europe balanced, 
Neither side prevails, 
For nothing’s left 
In either of the scales.” 
Another mistake, in our opinion, is the omission of any of 
Milton’s political sonnets. Though not satirical, they are 
perfectly fitted for inclusion. Readers will also be surprised 
to find that there is nothing from Dr. Johnson in Mr. Saints- 
bury’s volume. Considering the effect produced by Johnson’s 
invective against Spain, and the force of the lines them- 
selves, this is a very serious error of judgment. Let our 
readers judge whether the following lines, intended to hound 
Walpole into war with Spain, are not worth inclusion :— 
“Ah! what avails it that, from slavery far, 
I drew the breath of life in English air ; 
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Was early taught a Briton’s right to prize 
And lisp the tale of Henry’s victories ? 


Has Heaven reserved, in pity to the poor, 
No pathless waste or undiscovered shore ? 
No secret island in the boundless main, 
No peaceful desert yet unclaimed by Spain ? 
Quick, let us rise, the happy seats explore, 
And bear Oppression’s insolence no more.” 
Mr. Saintsbury cannot well urge that fragments of verse are 
excluded from the scope of his selection, for on several occa- 
sions he has given portions of poems. We must continue 
our bill of complaint by asking why one of the bitterest 
pieces of political verse in the language—Gray’s lines on 
Lord Holland—are omitted. We have only space to quote 
the first stanza, but this is enough to show that, whatever else 
was left out, Gray’s verses should have gone in :— 
“Old, and abandoned by each venal friend, 
Here Holland formed the pious resolution 
To smuggle a few years, and strive to mend 
A broken character and constitution.” 

Of Byron’s verse Mr. Saintsbury quotes several specimens, 
but fails to give the best examples. He should not have left out 
the lines on the Princess Charlotte weeping because her father 
abused the Whigs. Not only is the poem’s intrinsic merit very 
great, but it had a considerable political effect. The stanza,— 

“Weep, daughter of a Royal Line, 
A sire’s disgrace, a realm’s decay. 
Ah ! happy if each tear of thine 

Could wash a father’s fault away!” 
was distinctly one of the sayings that “ fly abroad like darts.” 
Coming nearer our own day, we must protest against the 
exclusion of any part of the late Lord Lytton’s satire, “‘ The 
New Timon.” The lines on O'Connell have, no doubt, often 
been quoted, but that is no reason against their appearance in 
a volume which contains “ The Needy Knife-Grinder.” 

We must, however, end the unpleasant task of noticing Mr. 
Saintsbury’s sins of omission, in order to acknowledge some 
of his virtues of commission. 

Mr. Saintsbury gives us, for example, “ Lilli Burlero,”—the 
song by means of which Lord Wharton boasted he had sung 
a monarch out of three Kingdoms. The version he quotes is 
that to be found in the collection known as “The State 
Poems.” Our readers will, however, remember that it is more 
than probable that the true words have been lost. Dr. 
Johnson believed them to have perished irretrievably. The 
first verse of the song as given by Mr. Saintsbury will show 
its quality. A native Irishman is supposed to be speaking :— 

“ Ho, brother Teague, dost hear de Decree, 
Lilli Burlero Bullena—la, 
Dat we shall have a new Debity, 
Lilli Burlero Bullena—la, 
Lero lero, Lero lero, lilliburlero bullena—la, 
Lero lero,” &e. 


Mr. Saintsbury bas performed the task of selecting from the 
Anti-Jacobin well, and deserves the thanks of his readers for 
quoting the inimitable parody of Whitbread’s speeches. Our 
readers will pardon us if we indulge in the delight of 
transcription :— 


“T’m like Archimedes for science and skill, 
I’m like a young Prince going straight up a hill; 
I’m like (with respect to the fair be it said)— 
I’m like a young lady just bringing to bed. 
If you ask why the 11th of June I remember 
Much better than April, or May, or November, 
On that day, my Lords, with truth I assure ye, 
My sainted progenitor set up his brewery ; 
On that day in the morn he began brewing beer, 
On that day, too, commence’d his connubial career ; 
On that day he receiv’d and he issued his bills ; 
On that day he clear’d out all the cash from his tills ; 
On that day he died, having finished his summing, 
And the angels all cried, ‘ Here’s old Whitbread a-coming.’ 
So that day still I hail with a smile and a sigh, 
For his Beer with an e and his Bier with ani; 
And still on that day in the hottest of weather 
The whole Whitbread family dine all together. 
So long as the beams of his house shall support 
The roof which o’ershades this respectable Conrt 
Where Hastings was tried for oppressing the Hindoos ; 
So long as that sun shall shine in at those windows, 
My name shall shine bright as my ancestor’s shines, 
Mine recorded in journals, his blazon’d on signs.” 


With one more quotation we must leave the subject of 
political verse. Mr. Saintsbury’s selection from Moore, 


though it omits the terrific lines on George III. which begin,— 
“No, not for the wealth of all those that despise thee, 


rr 
is, on the whole, judicious. It contains, at any rate, the 


admirable attack on the ballot, “The Song of the Box.” In 
case any of our readers may not be familiar with this delicions 
piece of verse, we may quote its three best stanzas :-— 


“Time was, when free speech was the life-breath of freedom 
So thought once the Seldens, the Hampdens, the Lockes, 
But mute be our troops, when to ambush we lead ’em, j 
For ‘Mum’ is the word with us Knights of the Box. 


And oh, when at last, even this greatest of Gr—tes 
Must bend to the Power that at every door knocks, 

May he drop in the urn like his own ‘silent votes,’ 
And the tomb of his rest be a large Ballot-Box. 


While long at his shrine, both from country and city, 
Shall pilgrims triennially gather in flocks, 

And sing, while they whimper, th’ appropriate ditty, 
‘Oh breathe not his name, let it sleep—in the Box.” 





WOMEN AT OXFORD. 

HE critics who keep such sleepless watch on the attitude 

of the Universities towards the ladies whom they teach 

or examine, will no doubt feel a certain satisfaction in the 
presentation of the fifteenth annual report of the Oxford 
Examination for Women, which was issued on Monday last, 
Fifteen years represent no inconsiderable period of change, 
and even of revolution, as things are now ordered, in te 
Universities ; and while the zealous supporters of the claims 
of women’s education to recognition by the Universities may 
justly point to the early and sustained success of this, their 
first connection with Oxford standards of teaching, it is open 
to the main body of the University to point to its establish. 
ment as evidence of the liberal and ungrudging spirit in 
which these proposals were so early entertained. If any 
further evidence than that of time is required to show the 
conscientious frame of mind in which the subject is dealt 
with by the University, it may be found in the care and 
solicitude which marks the wording of the Report just 
issued. If any one be disposed to cavil at its form and pro. 
portions, it will probably be the Oxford pass-man, who has 
hitherto not been taken quite so seriously as from this report 
on a pass examination he might possibly infer to be his 
due. If so, he has only to agitate, and no doubt his canse 
will find supporters. In any case, the pass-man will be 
able to point to the report as evidence that the pass. 
woman finds in the subjects which she attacks in common 
with him, much the same difficulties as he does himself. In 
the “ first examination,” that horrid Latin Prose blocks the 
way for both. The examiners’ report—which is sympatheti- 
cally placed by the Daily News in juxtaposition to the column 
of “Wrecks and Casualties” —states that “in Latin Prose every 
candidate but one made several bad blunders;” though it is 
not recorded whether the average number of such errors ex- 
ceeded the limit of three which the Oxford pass-man has 
always considered it his privilege to make without prejudice to 
his further climb to the honour of a degree. Judging from the 
report on the second examination, Political Economy appears 
to have lost in some degree the attraction which it once 
exercised for women-candidates. Apart from the high 
distinction which has attended the efforts of certain ladies 
in this study, there exists, or did exist, sufficient and 
suitable reasons for its popularity; and it is difficult to 
account for the change. No doubt the bold simplifica- 
tion by which the older writers dealt with a fictitious human 
being, retaining at the same time an unwritten tradition 
that “there was a Scotchman inside every man,” and s0 
made its axioms dogmatic, universal, and convincing, gave 
certain attractions to the study, which the reservations of 
later and more practical political economists have weakened 
and pared down. But to women, who are, as a rule, shut out 
from practical acquaintance with the workings of trade and 
finance, there must always be a certain attraction in an inquiry 
which deals at a daily lessening distance with these realities: 
Modern History seems to have won the first place in the 
affections of the candidates for the Oxford examination for 
women ; and recent instances of bigh classes won by them in 
the Honour examinations of Oxford in this subject, indicate it 
as one particularly well suited for their intelligent study. 
The examiners’ report gives some support to this view. The 
work done in Modern History is said to have “reached @ 
high standard of excellence; the answers were clear, well- 





Though that would make Europe’s whole opulence mine,” 


arranged, and showed a good knowledge of the main lines 
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history of the periods which had been studied.” To 
raise there is, however, a rider appended which is 
as the report suggests, ‘‘ worthy of notice,” that the 
ere lacking in originality, that there was very little 

idence of any individual thought or reading, and apparently 
rs too much reliance on lecture-notes. But perhaps the 
i ners are exacting, for originality is not usually demanded 
vie examination. But no doubt the report will be read 
by critical eyes, and the writers do well to take their subject 
very seriously. As a specimen of the anxious care devoted 
to its treatment, we may quote their remarks on the 
feminine handling of Euclid. “There was a great tendency,” 
go runs the report, “to hurry the proofs; to make right 
assertions, but to omit the reasons why these assertions were 
true.” No doubt this reproof will bear fruit in the results 
of next year’s examinations. If not, we may perhaps 
expect @ repetition of the censure in the more weighty 
form in which it pleased Curran to rebuke Lord Clare :— 
«Brrr is at once flippant and compendious. It hops 
with airy and fastidious levity over proofs and arguments, 
and perches upon assertion, which it calls conclusions.” It 
;; somewhat surprising to find that the knowledge of French, 
which at no great distance of time was an accomplishment 
mainly confined to women, does not win favourable mention 
from the examiners. But it would be unfair to conclude from 
this that the women-candidates are neglecting the old lines to 
compete on new and untrodden ground. The German papers 
gain very high praise; and, speaking generally, there is 
sufficient reason for concluding from the report, which deals 
not with the work of a few highly gifted brains, but of average 
pass candidates, that the various subjects set have been 
neither less nor more congenial to women than they are to 
men. Perhaps the strongest ground for thinking that the 
thorough and serious mode of study which the experience of 
years has prescribed for men at the old Universities is also 
suited for women, is the evident pleasure which women take in 
it when it is brought within their reach. No doubt many 
women take an Oxford or Cambridge course with a view to 
teaching as a profession later. These, perhaps, are the 
majority. But there are others who begin and continue 
their classical studies without any other aim than that 
of enjoying the opportunities of culture so conferred. 
We heard only recently of a young lady who, in her brief 
course of study at Oxford, acquired a liking for Greek almost 
comparable to the fond fidelity with which the old scholars 
looked upon their pet language; and on being withdrawn 
from the congenial surroundings of the last three years to 
face a London season as a débutante, positively refused to 
“sacrifice her time” to that object, asking somewhat perti- 
nently why she was to be first taught enough Greek to geta 
Balliol scholarship, if she were not allowed to go on with so 
delightful a pursuit. The anecdote may be taken as an 
encouragement or a warning. But it would be difficult to 
deny that to most women the opportunities which they now 
enjoy for pursuing their own bent in study, are welcome and 
valued concessions. 
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It is curious to note that the form of education which 
women seem just now most anxious to obtain is almost 
purely literary. At a time when men are loudly complaining 
that Oxford and Cambridge have almost cut themselves off 
from the active life of the country, and that by neglecting the 
practical study of law, medicine, surgery, and technical pro- 
duction, they have resolved themselves into what would be 
called at a Continental University a gigantic “Faculty of 
Arts,” women are crowding to these discredited institutions 
and eagerly taking up the abandoned “ Arts,” as the latest 
and most complete form of intellectual life open to them. 
While men are beginning to assert that they can no longer 
afford the luxury of a University education, that they 
must leave that either to the men of leisure or the future 
schoolmasters and teachers, women turn to it as perhaps the 
most practical opening left to them. Perhaps they are right. 
Itis not impossible that in time women’s hands may havea 
great share in the higher secretarial and educational work of 
the country. But there is no form of opinion more fluctuating 
than the views of women as to their place and possibilities in 
life. The change of ideal from that of household useful- 
Ress at the end of the last century, to elegant useless- 
ness at the beginning of the present century, has been 
succeeded by a strong bias towards literature and culture. 





It is not impossible that this may in turn be replaced 
by an experiment in women’s capabilities in the technical 
instruction which is coming on as the practical balance 
to the literary activity of the last few years. Some of the 
most fascinating, and not the least remunerative, of the minor 
arts, such as wood-carving, designing, and house-decoration, 
are already taught with singular success by women; and the 
demand of the County Councils for lady-instructors in house- 
hold management, and even in scientific dairy-work, has 
already outstripped the available supply. Here, then, is a 
fresh opening for women’s intellects when the literary field 
becomes too crowded, which has in its favour that it tends to 
place women once more in control of the comforts and con- 
veniences as well as of the social elegance of daily life. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
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THE GROWTH OF A BOOMING MINING CAMP. 

[The following interesting letter has been sent us for publica- 

tion.—Ep. Spectator. | 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, U.S.A , January 24th. 

My DEAR —— ,—The week has passed without my writing, 
because I have been in the mountains, at the Cripple 
Creek Mining Camp. It is a curious experience to be ina 
spot which is growing to bea town instead of a quiet mountain 
valley without a house, and all in the course of a few weeks. 
Ten days before we went up, there was nothing in the nature 
of a hotel. When we arrived, we had a good bedroom, good 
meals, and suffered no hardships at all. The hotel, in fact, 
was habitable when we got there, and was nearly finished when 
we left, five days later. Most of the houses are, of course, 
built of planks sawed out of trees cut down in the neighbour- 
hood, and no building is painted,—everything is plain deal 
boards. The night we got to the railway-station, from which 
we drove the next morning to the camp, the thermometer 
showed 28° below zero, and on the night previous it had been 
34° below. It is wonderful, though, how little we feel such 
cold here. The bed I slept in was against the window, 
and the window, instead of a pane, in one place had about 
half a pair of overalls, which only partially filled the hole; 
but I suffered no inconvenience, in spite of the 60° of frost! 
Of course I slept in my clothes. Snow was all over the ground, 
and it was most curious to see in every direction, where 
the wild animals usually have everything their own way, the 
tracks of men; and on every hill one could see little knots of 
two and three dark figures standing round little holes in 
which their partners were digging for gold, and in many cases 
finding it too. The exquisite whiteness of the snow against 
which the slender aspen-stems and the little groups of dark 
pines were seen; the perfectly clear, cold, metallic blue-green 
of the sky; the sixty miles of the snowy range, peak after 
peak, like the teeth of a saw; and the pure white, shelf-like, 
narrow table-land that ran along their base, breaking away 
towards us into the hilly, cafton-slashed country in which we 
were,—made up one of the most beautiful sights that I have 
ever seen here. Each prospector has a fire by him, generally 
consisting of half-a-dozen or so small trees laid nearly 
parallel, but just crossing each other, with their ends to- 
wards the wind, which drives the flames along and makes 
the fire a flaming streak. At night these look very pretty. 
In such a place you can easily imagine that “only man is 
vile;” but he makes the average up all right, for he is very 
vile indeed,—lawless, tobacco-spitting, blaspheming, gambling. 
Nothing is talked of but “ore.” The floors of every building 
are covered at nights with a mass of snoring humanity, sleeping 
in its clothes, which are changed, no one knows how often! 
No washicg but of hands and face, and all in one tin basin in 
each house. 

Such is the Cripple Creek Mining Camp. No lives have 
been taken there yet, but this summer will probably be an 
awful time there. I do not like the kind of thing, and am 
glad to be back here again; but I am glad to have seena 
booming mining camp. Against the cold I wore shooting- 
boots with arctics outside, two pairs of stockings, three pairs 
of drawers, and three jerseys, an ordinary suit of clothes, a 
towel tied round my middle, a leather (additional) waistcoat, 
a huge ulster, a comforter, fur gloves, and a fur cap pulled 
down over my ears. In this way the cold was kept out 
completely. H. H. R. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON HOME-RULE. 

[To THe EprTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—A letter in the Spectator of February 6th, signed 
“Observer,” comments upon a statement made by me and 
some others, to the effect that Mr. Gladstone “did not 
entrust Lord Hartington or others of his former Cabinet 
with his new and suddenly conceived designs” on Irish 
Home-rule. “Observer” opposes to this statement a certain 
speech made by Lord Hartington on March 5th, 1886, to the 
Eighty Club, which he quotes, and which, he says, “ disposes 
of such fables.” 

Will you let me point out that the speech he quotes does 
not contradict my statement at all?—the best proof of which 
is, that in another speech, made by Lord Hartington only 
three and a half months later, he made the same statement, 
and dwelt upon it. You will find this fact recorded, and the 
complaint answered, by Mr. Gladstone himself, in his “ His- 
tory of an Idea,” published in August of the same year (1886). 
At pp. 7-8 of that pamphlet, Mr. Gladstone summarises the 
substance of Lord Hartington’s speech of June 29th as 
follows :— 

“Mr. Gladstone has never, during fifteen years, condemned the 

principle of Home-rule. Either, then, he had not considered it, 
or he had assented to it. But in his position as Minister, he must 
have considered it. Therefore, the proper conclusion is, that he 
had assented to it. And yet, though I was Secretary for Ireland, 
with Lord Spencer as Viceroy, when he was Prime Minister, to 
neither of us did he convey the smallest idea of such assent.” 
I assume that this abstract of Lord Hartington’s speech by 
Mr. Gladstone is substantially accurate. It says far more 
than I said in the letter which “Observer” considers 
“fabulous ;” and it is clear that he puts an interpretation on 
Lord Hartington’s previous speech of March 5th, 1886, which 
it does not bear, and cannot have been intended to bear. The 
true meaning of that speech is obvious enough. It may be 
translated thus: “ Looking back to Mr. Gladstone’s ambiguous 
utterances for many years, and interpreting them in the light 
of what we now know, we ought to have suspected him long 
ago, and ought not to have been bamboozled, as we have 
actually been.” 

Accordingly, in his reply, or comment, in his “ History of 
an Idea,’ Mr. Gladstone accepts this meaning of Lord 
Hartington’s speech of June, and treats the whole drift of it 
as an accusation, for he proceeds as follows: “I deny that 
it is the duty of every Minister to make known, even 
to his colleagues, every idea which has formed itself in 
his mind,” &c. 

This proves conclusively that the assertion made by me and 
others was well within the mark. I made no accusation such 
as Lord Hartington seems to have made. I simply said that 
“we know that at a memorable crisis Lord Hartington was 
not entrusted by Mr. Gladstone with his new and suddenly 
conceived designs.” This is a pure matter of fact, and it is 
absolutely true. How far Mr. Gladstone was justified in this 
want of confidence towards his old colleagues, and in all the 
other leaders of the Liberal Party, is a question of party 
ethics on which I expressed no opinion at all. It is not one 
on which I had then, or have now, any personal interest 
or concern. It involves higher considerations than the 
mere susceptibilities of individual men. It involves the 
whole theory and practice of responsible party-leadership, 
and of mutual confidence among public men. But if the 
tone of complaint was ever heard from the lips of the 
present Duke of Devonshire, we may be quite sure that 
it was extorted from him by his serse of public duty, and 
by no personal feeling whatever. He has never again, so far 
as I know, alluded to the subject; and he has been quite 
right. Large as may have been the issue then raised as 
bearing on the conduct of Parliamentary government, it is 
absolutely dwarfed by the infinitely larger issues before us 
now. Not the duties of public men to each other, but their 
duties to the people as a whole, are now in question. Whether 
it is right, or even decent, to pretend to appeal to the con- 
stituencies on intentions which are not known, and on schemes 
which are deliberately concealed,—this is the question now 
before us. It is a new question in the history of English 
politics.—I am, Sir, &c., ARGYLL. 











THE CHINESE MUSSULMANS. 

(To THE EpiTor or THE “SPECTATOR,” | 
Sr1r,—Commenting on a recent Rangoon telegram publish aa 
in the columns of the Times, you remark, in the Spectat 
February 6th, that “all Chinese Mussulmans, said reall . 
number five millions, are converts of a tolerably recent a 
With the estimate of the Mahommedan population it wo ’ 
be impossible to quarrel ; in all probability it falls short of = 
actual number; but with the remainder of the state * 
venture to assert it would be equally impossible for any 9 
at all acquainted with the people of China to agree, Ip ri 
first place, the Chinese Mahommedan differs very considerably 
from his fellow-countrymen in physique. He is taller aa 
stalwart, brighter-looking than the pure Chinaman, and bs 
beard and moustache are much more luxurious. The differen 
is not merely religious; it is racial. About the year 629 4p 
in consequence of a remarkable dream, the T’ang Dynasty 
Emperor Chen Kuan despatched an embassy to the W. 3 

est in 
search of a newly arisen sage. In response, Mahommed sent 
some three thousand soldiers to the Celestial Empire tha 
they might instruct the heathen in the true faith. 

These soldiers remained in China, were provided with wives 
by the Emperor, and their descendants are the Chinese 
Mussulmans of to-day. But they donot assume a conciliatory 
attitude toward their heathen neighbours. Far from seekino 
their conversion, they hold the idolaters in supreme contempt, 
The Chinese, in turn, both hate and dread them. On two 
occasions, separated by a number of years, I have crossed the 
track of foreign missionaries (Mahommedans) in China. The 
mission of the first I can only assume from what I learned of 
the second. But without hesitation, I state that neither con. 
templated propagating monotheistic doctrines amongst the 
heathen. The mission of the second, whom I passed in the 
winter of 1888-89 on a rapid on the River Han, was to his co. 
religionists in the West, his object being to arouse them to 
greater zeal in looking for the return of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, whose second advent immediately precedes that of 
Mahommed, according to the teaching of the Koran. I have 
come in contact with Mahommedans, more or less intimately, 
in at least five provinces, and never did I meet with or hear 
of, directly or indirectly, a Chinese convert to Mahom- 
medanism. More than once I have inquired why they did 
not seek to inculcate monotheistic doctrines, and invariably 
the reply has been a reference to their worship of Eblis, 
and a contemptuous, “ Let them alone.” Upon what authority 
the statement to which I draw attention was made, I do not 
know ; it finds no support in the history or present condition 
of Mahommedanism in China. 

Willi you permit me further to draw your attention to an 
error in an article on China in your issue of December 12th, 
1891? My reason for referring to it at this late date is, that it 
appears to have been generally accepted by the British Press. 
You locate the anti-foreign province of Hunan south-west of 
Pechibli. It really lies south of the River Yang-tze, and 
south-west of the province of Hupeh. South-west of 
Pechihli lies the province of Honan, which is certainly no 
more anti-foreign than any other province in China, as I can 
testify after twelve months’ residence within its borders. It 
is of the utmost importance, in view of possible contingencies, 
that these two provinces should be carefully distinguished. 
Honan, the ancient Chung Kuei, or Middle Kingdon, is so 
called because it lies south (nan) of the (Yellow) River (Ho); 
Hunan, because it lies south (nan) of the Lake (‘T’ungting Hu). 

The sobriquet “ pig,” applied to the Lord Jesus Christ, to 
which you refer in the same article, is easily explained. The 
words for “pig” and “lord” are homophonous, chu in both 
cases: hence the pun, for such it is, neither more nor less. 
Moreover, chu is never used as an appellation in Chinese as 
‘lord ” is in English ; missionaries do so use it, however, as in 
the phrase, Chu Yeh-sw Chi-tu, the Lord Jesus Christ.—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. F. Hoae. 

36 Trevelyan Terrace, Antrim Road, Belfast. 

[We wrote under an impression derived from many 
narratives of the savage war against the Panthays. It 
certainly was stated that this war was due to alarm felt in 
Pekin from a sudden and extraordinary increase in the number 
of Mussulmans, due to conversions secured by the teaching 
of the hereditary Chinese or cross-breed Mussulmans. We are 
quite ready to accept Mr. Hogg’s correction as that of a com- 
petent expert.—Ep. Spectator. } 
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—peninietleoncnnee 
ARABI PASHA. 


[To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’| 

gir,—As one who well knows Achmed Arabi the Egyptian, 
ill you allow me to say, with reference to your last week’s 
notation from Blackwood’s Magazine, charging him with tor- 
coal certain Turkish and Circassian officers, that without 
clear evidence that he did so I cannot believe the charge ? 
Will Mr. Francis Scudamore, who signs the article in Black- 
wood, say what that evidence is ? 

For eight years all the Egyptian exiles were in my charge, 
and in constant communication with me. In 1884, on the 
appearance of a book called “Khedives and Pashas,” in 
which a similar charge was made, all the exiles came to me 
together, and Arabi solemnly and indignantly repudiated the 
charge, and asserted that, on the contrary, it was due to him 
solely that these Turks and Circassians, and their families, 
were honourably and comfortably conveyed to Constantinople. 
He called the other exiles to witness this, which they emphati- 
cally did, though at the time there was not perfect friendship 
between them all. If I mistake not, they all confirmed this 
repudiation by an oath on the Koran. 

There is nothing in Arabi’s life for the last nine years that 
would lead me to believe that he could be guilty of the 
savagery of which he is accused,—and, indeed, all the seven 
exiles throughout my eight years’ acquaintance with them 
showed themselves as only amiable and harmless gentlemen. 
The gentle, courteous, kindly Muhumud Sami, who was War 
Minister, is very unlike his unpleasant portrait in “ Khedives 


the Friend of India of October, 1859, you give in support of 
your view, I well remember officiating as the Deputy-Judge- 
Advocate-General to General Walpole’s division, at the trial 
of a rebel Sepoy, who had been taken in the advance of that 
force through Oude, immediately after the fall of Lucknow 
in April, 1858. The court-martial was held under the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1857 regulating the proceedings for 
the trials of mutineers. The finding and sentence of death 
were confirmed by the General, and the prisoner was blown 
froma gun the next morning. It is evident that Lord Canning 
did not revise that sentence, and I am equally certain that the 
Commissioners accompanying the forces employed in sup- 
pressing the rebellion exercised the powers given them by the 
Acts, as Mr. Seton-Karr says, entirely without reference to 
other authority. If it had not been so, we should not have 
seen, as we did occasionally when we moved on our march in 
the morning twilight, dead men hanging on the trees in the 
neighbourhood of the night’s camping-ground.—I am, Sir, &e., 
C. W. Ear 1g, late Captain, Rifle Brigade. 
4 Cadogan Gardens, S.W., February 9th. 


[Our authority was the official report quoted in the Friend 
of India. We cannot pretend at the distance of thirty-three 
years to reconcile all discrepancies ; but we presume the truth 
to be that in certain classes of cases sentences were submitted 
to Lord Canning, and in others not. If this was not so, what 
created his published impression that much injustice had been 
done ?—Ep. Spectator. | 








and Pashas,” as I think Bishop Coplestone, of Ceylon, would 
testify. The charges of torture in “Khedives and Pashas” 
and in Blackwood’s article are so alike, even in language, that 
they seem to be written by the same hand.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. R. CAMPBELL, 
Late Inspector-General, Police and Prisons, Ceylon. 


50 Cornwall Gardens, S.W., February 11th. 


[To THe EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SpecTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—I thought that the legend of the torture of the Cir- 
cassians, with the other accusations of malversation of public 
funds and suchlike, made against Arabi Pasha when an 
English expedition was being clamoured for, had died a 
natural death during Lord Dufferin’s calm and impartial 
inquiry. I do not know whence Mr. Scudamore, whose 
accusation of “hideous brutality ” you quote in your issue of 
February 6th, derives his information, but I know that I 
searched the Blue-Books of that time, in which the case 
against Arabi was put forward in the darkest colours, and the 
only evidence brought against him under this heading was, that 
a European gentleman had told Sir E. Malet that two natives 
had told him that cries had been heard proceeding from the 
prison where the Circassians were confined, from which it 
was inferred they were being tortured. As a matter of fact, 
I was informed by Mr. D. Gibbs, head of the Eastern Tele- 
graph Company at Alexandria at that time (who has lately 
died at Vienna, in the service of the same Company), that he 
had seen and spoken with these identical Circassians after | 
their release from prison, and they had declared that no tor- | 
ture whatever had been inflicted, but that, on the contrary, | 
they had been kindly treated all through. 

As to his having wished to get rid of Osman Rifky, he had | 
power at that time sufficient to place the lives of many of his 
declared enemies at his mercy, but no attempt was made to 
injure any of them. I take the following testimony from Mr. 
Broadley’s account of a conversation with Tewfik Pasha after 


the war, published in 1884 :—“ The Khedive said even now he | 


thought Arabia good man. He never for a moment believed 
Arabi ever wished to kill him. If he had such an intention, 


hecould have done it a hundred times when they were together | 


at Cairo.” It is as cruel as it is unjust to rake up again these 


atrocious and exploded accusations against unfortunate men | 


who have no means of defending themselves.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
3 St. George’s Place. W. H. Grecory. 
[We raked up nothing, and have no opinion on the matter. 
We simply quoted, in a notice of Mr. Scudamore’s essay on 
Tewfik, Mr. Seudamore’s statement.—Ep. Spectator. | 





LORD CANNING. 
[To THE Eprtor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—With regard to your impression that Lord Canning 
revised sentences passed in the North-West Provinces of 
India, under the special Acts of 1857, and the extract from 


| KAWEAH. 

[To rue EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
| Srr,—The record of the “ghastly failure” of a socialistic 
| experiment is good “copy.” But to one who for a long time 
| has followed with interest the fortunes of Kaweah, and has 
| done his best to obtain side-lights from other sources than its 
| journal, it is clear, from internal evidence, that the writer of 
your article on “ Kaweah,” in the Spectator of February 6th, 
had never heard of this seven-year-old Co-operative Colony 
until he came across the paper in the San Francisco Examiner 
written by Burnette Haskell. I may therefore be allowed to 
act as devil’s advocate, and plead from the point of view of 
the still existing society. 

(1.) So far from the lands and stock having been “sold to a 
Company,” an attempt of Haskell’s and others to alienate them 
has been frustrated under legal advice, and two-thirds of the 
colonists still remain, working on the same lines as before, 
having as treasurer one of the ladies whose praise is even in 
| Mr. Haskell’s mouth, and as secretary one who for years has 
| occupied this position,—viz., Mr. J. J. Martin, Visalia, Cal. 
| (2) It is true that the society is in temporary want of cash, 
| for the reason that the Washington Government, lobbied, it is 
| said, by the Lumber Trust of the San Joaquin Valley, lately 
| brought an action against the colonists, and, without com- 
| pensation, deprived them of their rights to cut timber in the 
| part of the great forest appropriated by them in the customary 
way before it was “nationalised.” This veritable “ seething 
of a kid in its mother’s milk,” just when the colonists had 
made the said timber accessible by engineering a twenty-mile 
mountain road, has involved Kaweah in heavy legal expenses, 
and cut off for a time their chief means of support. It was 
therefore impossible to continue to pay Haskell, who had 
already received £800 for a printing-press for which he gave 
£500, and the sum of £150 a month for printing the colony 
journal, when the highest outside estimate did not exceed £90. 

The ostracism of your Aristides is probably to the advan- 
tage of a society of Americans, whose national characteristic 
‘is to trust officials fully until they become unendurably 





corrupt or dictatorial, and then to make a clean sweep. If 
| “the schools broke down,” and it was found necessary to 
“change the editor,” the last person whose criticism would 
be unbiassed would be Mr. Haskell, who was for years himself 
both “superintendent of education” and chief writer in the 
| journal he edited, and, in a word, “bossed the whole show.” 
| The last number of the Commonwealth gives a favourable re- 
port of progress, and when your writer is in at the death of 
thetwo or three other societies which are moving on like lines, 
we trust they, in the same way as Kaweah, may still prove 
alive and “ kicking.”—I am, Sir, Xc., 
HAMLET Puiipot, M.A. Oxon. 


| [We know nothing of Mr. Haskell, but we may say this: 
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If he wrote his immense letter from any malignant impulse, 
he possesses most unusual and admirable literary skill—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





BURNS IN LONDON. 
(To tae Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—If Mr. Andrew Lang can give any authority for the 
story, which he gives and believes, to the effect that ‘‘ Burns 
was offered £200 a year to write in a London newspaper,” he 
will confer a benefit on all interested in the problem of the 
poet’s life. There is no such story in any of the existing 
biographies of Burns. Mr. Lang refers to “Mr. Scott 
Douglas’s biography of him.” Mr. Scott Douglas wrote no 
biography of Burns; he only edited and annotated an edition 
of Burns’s poetic and prose works. In none of these notes 
does there appear the story which Mr. Lang believes to be 
true. In one, however, he reproduces a story which has been 
told by Cromek—Cromek the easily boaxable, the unmerci- 
fully boaxed—to the effect that while Burns was living in 
Dumfries, a friend of his, a Mr. Miller, wrote to Mr. Perry, 
proprietor of the Morning Chronicle, on the subject of the 
poet’s income. “These gentlemen,” says Cromek, “agreed 
on the plan of settling him in London. To accomplish this 
most desirable object, Mr. Perry very spiritedly made the 
poet a handsome offer of an annual stipend for the exercise 
of his talent in his newspaper.” The only authentic in- 
formation on the subject of this “ offer ” is contained in a letter 
written by Burns in November, 1794, to Mr. Miller, not to 
Mr. Perry. Burns writes :— 

“Your offer is indeed truly generous, and most sincerely do I 

thank you for it; but in my present situation I find that I dare 
not accept it. You well know my political sentiments; and were 
I an insular individual, unconnected with a wife and a family of 
children, with the most fervid enthusiasm I would have volun- 
teered my services; I then could and would have despised all 
consequences that might have ensued. My prospect in the Excise 
is something; at least it is, encumbered as I am with the welfare, 
the very existence of near half-a-score of helpless individuals, 
what I dare not sport with.” 
Here certainly is no suggestion of a “settlement” of Burns 
in London, much less of an offer of £200 a year, which Mr. 
Lang truly says “must to him have seemed considerable,” as 
he never earned more than £90 a year in Dumfries. The 
rational interpretation of Burns’s own letter is that Mr. 
Perry offered kim through Mr. Miller, not a larger “annual 
stipend ” than the Excise one, but a supplement to the Excise 
stipend in the form of payment for contributions to the 
Morning Chronic’e. Burns declined the supplement in case 
by acceptance he should imperil the continuance of the 
stipend. There is no authoritative evidence to show that any 
proposal of a serious character for transplanting Burns to 
London was ever made. It is utterly idle, therefore, to specu- 
ate on what he would have done, or how he would have 
demeaned himself, had he gone thither. His own view of his 
professional and personal future, as given in a letter written 
less than two years before his death to one of his political 
friends, is, however, worth recalling :-— 

“The moment I am appointed supervisor, in the common 

routine, [ may be nominated on the Collectors’ list, and this is 
always a business purely of political patronage. A Collectorship 
varies much, from better than two hundred a year to near a 
thousand. ‘Ihey also come forward by precedency on the list; 
and have, besides a handsome income, a life of complete leisure. 
A life of literary leisure, with a decent competency, is the summit 
of my wishes.” 
Burns appears here a man of strong sense, as, indeed, he 
almost uniformly appears in his own writings, as distinguished 
from the stories which have been circulated about him since 
his death.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Glasgow, February 9th. WILLIAM WALLACE. 





BARKING AND HYDROPHOBIA. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—In the Spectator of February 6th, a correspondent 
mentions a barking epidemic at Leicester in the Middle Ages. 
May I call attention to a similar one at Alexandria in the 
year 516? I[t is recorded by Theophanes in the following 
words: S79 Dadra tres tv AneSavdpcin rasioro: dvdpes xal yuvaines 
nal ynrbe Osivas wAnyévres UTC Daicvay ebpows VAaxTov.” (“ And 
in the same year in Alexandria, large numbers of men and 
women and children were smitten in a fearful manner by 
demons, and barked all together.”’) 


I an, Sir, &e., B. 





———___> 
PHYSICAL INFIRMITIES. 


(To THE Epirox oF THE “ Sprcrator,’’] 
Srr,—You often receive letters illustrating the fai 


th 
sagacity of animals: so I venture to send you a true oman 
of our own species. I was celebrating at Arpafeelie, g High 


land parish, in the Black Isle, last Sunday, at 8.30 @.m.; ang 
among the congregation a man paralysed in his legs, citi 
on a chair, with a form beside him, attracted MY attentioy 
Imagine my surprise when I saw him leave the church after 
service in the following manner. He sat on the chair, placed 
the form in front lengthways, moved on to the form, Moral 
down the form, dragging the chair, which he placed at the 
end, sat on the chair again, moved the form again, &¢., and 
thus, with his hands, by means of a chair and a form, he 
comes regularly every Sunday from his cottage to the church 
and back, to receive the sacrament. 

I find that he is an intelligent cobbler, and so thorough} 
do his neighbours rely on his judgment in matters of iit 
culty, that he is commonly known as “ the Sheriff,” What a 
strange fascination there is in the triumph of spirit and min 
amidst bodily infirmities! One realises how pain is power 
and sufferers the true saviours of humanity.—I am, Sir, ke, 

Inwerness. ALFRED Bxoox, 





ACADEMICAL COLOURS. 

[fo tHe Epitor oF THE “SPEcTaToR.” | 
Srr,—In the review on Dr. Brewer’s “ Historic Note-Book,” 
you say that you know of no other book but “ Whitaker’; 
Almanac” which gives information on the colours of Uni. 
versity hoods. May I draw your attention to a little book, 
published by Messrs. Bemrose and Sons, “ Eeclesiastical anj 
Academical Colours,” by the Rev. T. W. Wood? I have had 
a copy many years, and have found it very useful.—I an, 
Sir, Xc., L. CHApmay, 





A CORRECTION. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR,” | 
S1r,—A propos of the letter of “'T. A. A.,” which appeared in 
the Spectator of February 6th, I may be exceedingly stupid; 
but at the present time I am under the impression that many 
of your readers, in common with myself, must have been 
greatly puzzled to ascertain what it was that a certain mau 
met with whilst taking a walk in the borough of Leicester, 
My curiosity was much aroused, and I spent quite half-an- 
hour in attempting to clear up the mystery of cirotecarum. | 
consulted two Latin dictionaries, Andrew’s and White’s, but 
could find no approximation to ciroteca in either of them. 
The word is the more tantalising from its being the key to the 
whole extract.—I am, Sir, &e., PHILIP WILLIAMS. 
Hinstock Hall, Market Drayton, February 8th. 
[The word is a Greek compound, and means “ gloves.” In- 
stances of the word are given by Ducange.—Ep. Spectator.) 





CARDINAL MANNING. 
|\To THE Epiror or THe “ Sprctator.”| 
Srir,—If your correspondent, “E.,” will refer to Bishop 
Ashton Oxenden’s recently published autobiography, he will 
find Cardinal Manning’s boyish application of Aut Cwsar, aut 
nullus, recorded in a pleasanter form. The Bishop’s version 
shows the future Cardinal in a less bumptious aspect than 
“i’s”; but the two stories are substantially the same, 
and evidently represent a tradition which strongly impressed 
the minds of Manning’s schoolfellows.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
G. R. 








BOOKS. 
—@——— 
THE MIRABEAU FAMILY.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 
No one could be better equipped than M. Méziéres to write 
of Mirabeau. From M. Lucas de Montigny, the adopted son 
of the orator, M. de Loménie received a mass of original 
information, used by him in the very important five volumes 
of his work on the Mirabeau family. Only two of them be 
saw through the Press; but his son has continued the memoir 
to its conclusion, and M. Mézitres, collaborating with both, 
has condensed it in a series of articles in the Revue des Deus 





* Vie de Mirabeau, 


Par A. Mézitres, de l’Académie Frangaise. Paris: 
Hachette. 1892, 
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Mondes, which are republished in this excellent and handy 
volume. It is a difficult task to write shortly of the Antzeus 
of the eighteenth century. No great historical figure was ever 
more affected by mother-earth, by family influences, and the 
episodes of a stormy youth. Apart from the Revolution, it 
js, indeed, questionable whether the records of his father and 
his uncle are not more interesting than his own. But they 
ave of the past, and we are yet in the eddies of that Revolu- 
tion which the younger Mirabean so largely influenced, and 
every detail of which remains valuable in proportion as it 
is cleared of passion and partisanship. The family ties of the 
patrician demagogue are interesting, as they partially explain 
his career; and in themselves Loménie’s studies have special 
yalue, as they illustrate provincial manners in France, and 
bring to notice some of the many able and patriotic men who 
detested Voltaire and the Encyclopedists, not less than the 
court of Madame de Pompadour. In these memoirs may be 
seen the far-reaching roots of the feudal and family system, 
and the temper of men in every class and in the furthest 
provinces, credulous of Utopias which in ten or twenty years 
were to mend the sorrows of mankind, clear the earth of its 
briars, and replace existing tyrannies by a dance of enthusiasts. 
It is probable that the family of Riquetti, like that of 
Bonaparte, was Italian. Its first clearly discernible figare 
is that of a coral-fisher and maker of scarlet stuffs at 
Marseilles, elected Consul in 1562. He married a lady of 
minor nobility, and bought the fief of Mirabeau, a fortress 
rather than dwelling-house, on one of the inland spurs of the 
Provencal Alps. His grandson, again strengthening his 
position by marriage, obtained in 1629 an admission for a 
younger son to the aristocratic Republic of the Knights of 
Malta, which set the stamp on his claim to nobility even more 
decisively than a visit from Louis XIV. in 1662. Twenty-five 
years later, his marquisate was created, and meantime he had 
produced a hero to illustrate it,—that Jean Antoine who “ did 
s9 well,” as St. Simon puts it, at the Battle of Cassano. Colonel 
of his regiment, he was ordered to defend a bridge against 
Prince Eugtne’s forces. It was a desperate service, but in his 
splendid height and beauty he stood firm until cavalry and 
infantry swept him down, and passed over what seemed his 
dead body ; but his broken bones were set, his half-dislocated 
neck was supported bya silver collar, which he wore hence- 
forth. A portrait still exists of his beautiful face and noble 
air when, three years after, he found an equally handsome wife 
of the finest nobility willing to accept him and his unques- 
tionable eccentricities. He governed his subjects with the 
paternal rigour of the day, yet with that respect for them 
which goes with clear delimitation of class. One of his sons 
narrates the kick he received from the Lord of Mirabeau 
because he did not return a peasant’s salutation. His children 
were not admitted to touch his bare hand, nor was their 
mother less austere in ceremony. Yet the sketch of the 
family evenings in their house at Aix is of the best Quixotism : 
“They were a school of honour, of historical narrative, and of 
dignified eloquence. The Marquis liked high-bred pleasantry, but 
as in his case it might have tended to sarcasm, his principles 
forbade it.” 
His good looks and radiant refinement of cleanliness and good 
dress lasted to the end. He left his wife the full control of 
the family estate until their eldest son was twenty-five. She 
held the reins firmly and haughtily, and received profound 
affection and respect from her sons even during the two 
strange years of her decrepitude when she became insane at 
eighty-two, with a reverse of her whole character that seemed 
like mediawval possession, and during which she asked for 
prayers for Frang>ise de Castellane as though she were 
already dead. Of her children, we have but space to sketch 
lightly Victor, the ‘Friend of Men,” and the admirable 
Bailli de Mirabeau, perhaps the finest gentleman and truest 
heart of the century. Tbe Marquis Victor served for a short 
time in the Army; his younger brother was nominated to the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, or Knights of Malta. The 
boyhood of both was of the wildest. Sent out into the 
world at twelve and thirteen years old respectively, nothing 
but sharp discipline and frequent imprisonment cured 
them of precocious drunkenness; but Jean Antoine, the 
little Knight, got through his first service in the King’s 
galleys, and afterwards performed his caravanes, or initia- 
tion to the same training, in the galleys of his Order, from 
which he was again transferred with higher rank to the Royal 
Navy. By fifteen he had shaken himself free of drunkenness, 





and henceforth, during twenty-seven years of active service, 
he earned the praise of the great orator: “ My uncle has the 
soul and the virtues of a hero.” Engaged in the action which 
cost Byng his disgrace, he records nothing in excuse of the 
English commander; but he was prejudiced against us, as 
became a French sailor when his ships were so often in trouble. 
He became Governor of Guadaloupe, and shocked by the vices 
of the Creoles, he “ prayed God to be preserved from injustice, 
and given firmness to repress it.” He considered slavery as 
inconsistent with Christian faith, not a way to acquire popu- 
larity; and as meantime his brother, as head of the family, 
had pushed his interests in Paris, the Knight, worthy of the 
Round Table as he was, returned there with some expectation 
of the Naval Portfolio. He would not, however, for a day 
court Madame de Pompadour, who was quite ready to 
approve his good looks, as remarkable as those of his 
father. Few correspondences equal in interest that constant 
intercourse of letters maintained by the Knight soon to be 
Bailli, with his elder brother. Faithful to family interests, 
obedient to the Marquis as head of his race, even in im- 
portant personal affairs, he impersonates nobly what was best 
and most stable in the old order of France. The rights and 
duties of primogeniture were carried to extremes by both 
brothers. Inspired by the honourable maxims of their 
parents, both were absolutely honest in money matters; and 
even when the elder became the poorer, and the younger was 
the mainstay of his race, the relations did not alter. He 
only thought of marriage as it might strengthen the common 
weal, and because the Maltese commanderies were rich, he 
obeyed his brother, and took the final vows which might secure 
one. His personal charge on the family estate, £60 a year, 
was, he considered, inalienable,—in fact, he only reserved the 
rights of a most sincere conscience and spotless honour. In 
return, the Marquis spared no sacrifice to serve his brother ; 
and if the Knight rose to the highest rank in his Order short 
of Grand-Mastership, it was by the extraordinary exertions of 
his elder. A curious light is cast on the poverty and 
ambitions of country nobles in these memoirs. The 
Mirabeaus counted francs where Englishmen would have 
written pounds sterling, yet Marquis Victor successfully 
claimed his place among the best who figured in Paris 
or at Versailles. With his financial dexterity, he contrived 
to raise £6,000, or the Bailli could not have obtained the 
generalship of the Maltese galleys, an office held only for two 
years, but leading to one or more rich commanderies. It was 
a good investment, for it secured later some £2,000 a year. 
The outfit was magnificent; and the Bailli, fulfilling what he 
conceived his duty, was lavish. Gorgeously attired on State 
occasions in the scarlet cloak, with the gold-headed cane of 
his office, served by a staff in splendid liveries, he kept open 
house and the best cheer for the Knights at Malta. Anxious 
to serve his brother when family trouble assailed him, the 
Bailli, after his term as General of his Order, devoted him- 
self to his kin,—now ruling the peasants at Mirabeau, and 
curbing the future tribune in his lawless youth, now pro- 
tecting the Marquis against the wicked folly of his wife and 
subtle intrigues of his third daughter. We hear little of him 
during his nephew’s triumph, of which he could have hardly 
approved. He died in 1794, four years before the suppression 
of his Order,—with what sad thoughts we can imagine, but 
thoughts always sweetened by faith and love, as were Colone} 
Newcome’s. 

Ridicule of Marquis Victor, the “Friend of Men,’ was 
general enough in the superior conceit of 1789; yet these 
memoirs engage sympathy and respect for his honest Utopias. 
Admirable as son and brother, working with a “hand of 
bronze” in untiring philanthropic effort to avert the public 
ruin he foresaw, an active enthusiast in his endeavour to gain 
for all his fellow-men perhaps even more than the “ Rights ” 
of the Declaration in 1789, he raises his fine head above the 
Encyclopedists and sentimental quacks of his day. He made 
no war on religion, even though honour may have been the 
highest sanction of his life. He was a brilliant pioneer of 
Free-trade and some of the economic laws which now are 
axioms. He was the figure-head of the physiocratic school 
to which Turgot owed probably his wider conceptions of reform 
in taxation and land-management. Had he not forestalled 
much of his son’s statesmanship by thirty years, Mirabeau 
would not have remained still the greatest figure, except 
Bonaparte’s, of the Revolution. Poor “Friend of Men”! his 
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record was marred by the freakish mischief of a vulgar and 
depraved wife and her lawless brood. He was driven to con- 
tradiction with his tastes and principles, to meanness and lettres 
de cachet ; but be earned his name as “syndic of the poor,” 
and A. de Tocqueville notes his essay on Etats Provinciaux 
and his Ami des Hommes as really greater than any 
of his son’s work still extant. Born in 1715, he lived for 
seventy-four years in an age of social decomposition, and was 
keenly conscious of it. For the central corruption of Paris 
and the Court, he sought remedies with no doubt some blind- 
ness of enthusiasm. His enterprise in the acquisition of land 
whereon to labour, his robust diligence, the very archaisms of 
his Montaigne phrases, are marvellous in the sentimental 
relaxation of his period. He lies bare to us in his corre- 
spondence with the Bailli,and we sympathise with him rather 
than ridicule his efforts to illustrate the name of Mirabeau 
and to right humanity. He was as a man in chain-mail 
fighting in a modern battle, modern himself, and even before 
his age, yet maintaining the antique armour. When he left 
home for his regiment, a boy of twelve, his majestic father 
gave him but two warnings, against brag and dishonesty. 
Like his brother, he fell into every excess consistent with 
discipline, but at sixteen he had reformed himself. His father, 
punishing him by poverty, left him for six months to live on a 
cup of coffee and a roll a day, to seek supper where he might. 
The boy never tried to excuse himself, nor did he get into debt. 
After a short time at a military academy, he rejoined his regi- 
ment with the rank of Captain; he made his most intimate 
friend of Vauvenargues, and when he was but twenty he sought 
the society of Montesquieu. We probably owe what we possess 
of Vauvenargues to the incitements of the young Marquis, who 
urged him to write; and Sainte-Beuve considers the Masis of 
Vauvenargues to be a portrait of the future “Friend of 
Men;” while, in a letter to him, the moralist reproaches him 
for being “ more nervous, more restless, more unequal than 
the sea.” Family ambition was his ruling passion, and the 
origin of his worst misfortunes. He left the Army at twenty- 
eight to marry, in such haste to find an heiress who would 
aggrandise the Mirabeau fortunes, that he did not consult 
his mother, or make due inquiries even about the exact for- 
tune of the lady, still less make her personal acquaintance. 
The Marquis de Vassan, her father, had property in Central 
France, which suited his plans. The “ Friend of Men,” like 
most dwellers in Utopia, had little of that science of entregent 
in which his celebrated son excelled. He found himself tied 
to a vulgar, vicious woman, so impossible socially that he had 
to give up the diplomatic career to which he had looked. The 
negotiations for the marriage reveal a poverty that is astonish- 
ing. The Marquis de Mirabeau was a figure in the highest 
class of Paris society, yet he had only about £650 a year 
after paying his mother and brothers their pittance. 

The Vassan property was worth £1,200 a year, of which 
they gave a ruined fragment of perhaps £160 in Gascony 
to their daughter. It is amazing how the honest Marquis 
could buy a large house in Paris, and Bignon a property near 
Montargis, on borrowed money, and finally, without visiting 
it, pay £16,000 for the Duché of Roquelaure at a time when 
he had but £300 a year net. He found relief from his self- 
imposed burdens in incessant writing. Forty volumes and 
innumerable manuscripts attest his power of work. Never 
was a keen-witted man more chimerical; but grandeur and 
tenacity in aim, impassioned enthusiasms and fine manners, 
with yet finer principles, kept him noble in degradations that 
would have swamped most men. The strict laws of French 
family life alone could have made existence possible between 
his mother and his wife; and the same sense of duty kept 
husband and wife together for nineteen years, during which 
she bore him eleven children, the eldest of whom, by curious 
irony, was poisoned by drinking ink. At last he could endure 
the torment of Vassan perversities no longer; the ill-matched 
couple separated, and henceforth all the furies of outraged 
home pursued them both. No doubt the flow and violence of 
Provengal expression accentuate the tale of lawless fighting 
and disgrace. Wewill pass over the too frequent presence of 
Madame de Pailly, who at least restored to the Marquis some 
lost amenities of the fireside. 

DT’? Ami des Hommes was published in 1756, and gained for 
its author immediate attention by its vigorous style and the 
courage of its proposed reforms. It was a work of “great 
national pride and patriotism,” at a time when both were well- 
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nigh lost under the Pompadour obsession. Not till a year 
after did the Marquis meet Quesnay, the theorist of the 
physiocratic economists; but he at once approved their doe. 
trine of government according to natural law, and became 
their most brilliant advocate. The credit belongs to this 
noble of the nobles of being the first of his century to con. 
sider efficiently the material welfare of the peasant classes, 
He was alike before and after his period, and his brain was a 
meeting-place for ideas at once revolutionary and despotic, 
He desired unlimited free-trade. Opposed to Colbert’s system, 
he made agriculture the basis of national wealth. To him 
may be traced the principle of laissez-faire, laissez-passer, 
dominant fifty years ago in England, and from which we are 
now in full reaction. 

By his essay on “The Theory of Taxation,” the Marquis 
gained a brilliant imprisonment of eight days and a great 
popularity, for he dared to say that taxes are voluntary tribute 
granted by the people, and not to be imposed without their 
assent ; and he held that a single tax on the net produce of 
the soil was the only legitimate one. He was not materialist 
in an age when most thinkers were, and he held that in obe. 
dience to physical law, divine law could be best fulfilled. 
Absentee landowners were in his eyes criminal, and he lived 
happiest among his farms, overlooking his improved flour. 
mills and ovens, of which the method is still in use. The 
time was not ripe for his and Turgot’s risky experiments, if it 
ever has been. They were discredited after a short but vivid 
renown, and the “ Friend of Men ” was left in the cold shade of 
failure, to bear the fierce and sometimes personal onslaught 
of his wife, and of the son and daughter she had bribed to join 
her. Inconsistent as it was, he used no less than seventeen 
lettres de cachet, most odious form of illegal power, against 
her and her confederates. Domestic tragedy and comedy go 
near to reach their last expression in this mean ruin of all his 
ambitions. A network of debt, the cruel madness that over- 
threw his mother’s venerable character in her extreme old age; 
his eldest daughter’s imbecility, the criminal disgrace of his 
most gifted children, found him a very Lear in 1781, when a 
thirteen years’ lawsuit with his wife was decided against him, 
Henceforth he was but the impassive though vigilant sentry 
of the family honour threatened by his sons. Yet before his 
death in July, 1789, he had some foretaste of his heir’s great- 
ness as the champion of many ideas which had their birth and 
fosterage in his own untiring labours and inspirations. 


TWO LYRIC POETS.* 

Messrs. LAWRENCE AND BULLEN have begun their “ Muses’ 
Library” with an exquisite edition of Herrick, a writer un- 
surpassed as a singer by any poet of the seventeenth century. 
At his best, Herrick’s faculty of song is of the rarest quality. 
He is simple, sensuous, and “ musical as is Apollo’s lute.” At 
his worst, there is no fine poet more insufferable, and Mr. 
Saintsbury has justly said that the dull foulness of his 
epigrams “soils the most delightful pages to such an extent 
that if it were ever allowable to take liberties with an author’s 
disposition of his own work, it would be allowable and desirable 
to pick these ugly weeds out of the garden and stow them 
away in a rubbish heap of appendix all to themselves.” 

This is what has been done in the present edition, and 
Herrick’s “ brutal blemishes,” as Mr. Swinburne calls them, are 
omitted in the volume before us. The editor has for the first time 
numbered the poems according to their order in the original 
edition, and “this numbering has rendered it possible to print 
the epigrams in a detachable appendix, their place in the 
original being indicated by the enumeration.” Much remains, 
it is almost needless to say, that might be removed without 
loss to the poet’s fame. Herrick, though a clergyman by 
profession, was in verse a sensualist, and of the spiritual side 
of love he knows nothing. He makes the pitiful excuse for 
himself, that although his Muse was jocund, his life was 
chaste. There are assuredly no indications that the gross- 
ness of his verse is due to passion, and it is possible that 
the score of girls whom he professes to admire, his Julias and 
Silvias, Perillas and Perennas, are mere figments of the fancy; 
but if so, the old poet—he was fifty-seven when he published 
the Hesperides—is not the less blameworthy. How many of 





* (1.) The Muses’ Library: Works of Robert Herrick. Edited by Alfred Pollard. 
With Preface by A. C. Swinburne. 2 vols London: Lawrence and Bullen. 
(2.) Selected Poems of Robert Burns, With an Introduction by Andrew Lang. 
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the poems were written in youth, and how many in mature 
age, we do not know; but it is noteworthy that several of the 
lyries contain allusions to his age, and he argues, after the 
antique pattern, that as so few years remain, the more reason 
i3 it that they should be enjoyed while they last:— 
“T fear no earthly powers, 

But care for crowns of flowers, 

And love to have my beard 

With wine and oil besmeared; 

This day I'll drown all sorrow, 

Who knows to live to-morrow ?” 

Herrick is as sure as Horace was that his verse will live after 
him. On this theme he is fond of dwelling, and we venture 
to say that it is far dearer to him than the mistresses of 
whose charms he sings. It is evident thet the apparent ease 
and artlessness of the poet is in reality the consummation of 


art. 


“ Better ’twere my book were dead, 
Than to live not perfected,” 
he says; and writing elsewhere of himself, he exclaims :— 
“Thou shalt not all die ; for while love's fire shines 

Upon his altar, men shall read thy lines, 

And learn’d musicians shall, to honour Herrick’s 

Fame and his name, both set and sing his lyrics.” 
The poet, who died in 1674, could not have anticipated the 
long period through which his genius would remain unrecog- 
nised. His verses, handed about in manuscript before they 
were printed, were appreciated by his contemporaries; but 
throughout the eighteenth century he appears to have been 
wholly neglected. We think we are correct in saying that 
his name is not mentioned by Addison or Pope, by Gray or 
Johnson, and while in the anthologies of the age space was 
found for many versifiers who never produced a line of genuine 
poetry, Herrick was disregarded. In our own century, Hallam 
does but;faint justice to the poet, when he praises him as 
“sportive, fanciful, and generally of polished language.” Haz- 
litt, too, a fine critic when unreasonable prejudices did not stand 
in the way, in writing of Herrick as “a modern discovery,” 
not only fails to appreciate the unique rapture of song that 
marks his highest mood, but makes the astounding assertion 
that he is “a writer of epigrams, not of lyrics.’ When he 
adds that, ‘from his frequent allusion to pearls and rubies, 
one might take him for a lapidary instead of a poet,” it must 
be admitted that he hits upon an obvious, though not perhaps 
important, defect in Herrick’s verse. A worse fault is ad- 
mitted by Mr. Swinburne, the most generous of eulogists, 
—namely, his general monotony of matter and of 
manner. Through the greater part of the Hesperides, his 
theme is that of the amatory poet; but this uniformity is 
broken by a few bright passages descriptive of rural life and 
manners in “ dull Devonshire.” 

He describes the country-folk with whom he was doomed 
to live as,— 

“A people currish, churlish as the seas, 
And rude almost as rudest salvages.” 

And yet it is impossible to read such poems as “ Corinna’s 
Going a-Maying ” and “ The Hock-Cart ” without seeing that 
Herrick}was far from being insensible to the pleasures of a 
rural life; England never had among her poets a Béranger 
ora Burns,’and the few English songs that can boast of popu- 
larity are’more indebted for their reputation to the music than 
to the words. Herrick cannot fill this void in our literature. 
His voicefis not intended for the market-place; his music has 
no trumpet-sounds, but he has a gift of song so exquisite of its 
kind, that*one regrets all the more the false and debasing 
notes that so often mar its sweetness. His genius can there- 
fore be best’appreciated in a selection, and the cream of his 
verse, the only portion of it that gives and will continue to 
give unalloyed pleasure, might be held within a small com- 
pass. In a choice anthology like that edited by Mr. Palgrave, 
every verse is rich in loveliness, every page yields its delight. 
“Herrick, of course,” Mr. Swinburne writes, “lives simply by 
virtue of his songs; his more ambitious or pretentious lyrics 
are merely magnified and prolonged and elaborated songs. 
Elegy or litany, epicede or epithalamium, his work is always 
a song-writer’s; nothing more, but nothing else than the work 
of the greatest song-writer—as surely as Shakespeare is the 
greatest, dramatist—ever born of English race.” 

If there be any reader of the Spectator who does not know 
what Herrick bas achieved when his genius reaches its high- 
water mark, let him read “The Mad Maid’s Song,” “The 
Night Piece to Julia,” the lines “To Anthea,” “Corinna’s 





Going a-Maying,” the two lovely stanzas “To Electra,” and 
the lines addressed “To Meadows,” although we cannot agree 
with Mr. Swinburne that they are sweeter than the better- 
known verses beginning :— 
“ Gather ye rose-buds while ye may, 
Old time is still a- flying.” 

In his Noble Numbers, or Pious Pieces, Herrick craves 
pardon for his “unbaptised rhymes;” but his repentance 
did not hinder him from giving them to the world. 
Yet his pious verse carries with it the stamp of sincerity, 
and no collection of sacred poetry would be complete 
without his “Litany to the Holy Spirit.” We may add, 
on dismissing these volumes, that the larger number of the 
editor’s notes are creditable to his knowledge and research. 
In some cases the value of his comments would have been 
increased by compression. 

What Burns is to Scotland, only a Scotchman knows, and 
we must therefore accept Mr. Lang’s statement, surprising 
though it seems, that “Scott has never equalled, never will 
equal, Burns in the general esteem of Scotchmen;” but we 
cannot agree with his assertion that “to English students 
Robert Burns is, and must be, a foreign classic.” Was he a 
foreign classic to Wordsworth ? and is there any true lover of 
English poetry who, despite difficulties of dialect, is not as 
familiar with Burns as with the great poets born south of 
the Tweed? Mr. Lang says that some of the poet’s countrymen 
cannot understand all the provincial Scotch of Burns. This is 
possible: and there are Englishmen who find many of 
Chaucer’s and Spenser’s words quite as unintelligible. But 
difficulties of this kind are no hindrance to enjoyment. A 
glossary is supposed to be needed for The Faerie Queene, and 
a glossary is needed for Burns; but neither in reading Spenser 
nor the Ayrshire poet, is it necessary to the reader’s enjoyment 
that he should look out every word over which he may chance 
to stumble. 

Burns, the one song-writer in Great Britain whose verse is 
popular, and at the same time so beautiful as to entitle him 
to rank with the great poets of his country, has a genius so 
capacious and powerful, that it would be unjust to Herrick to 
attempt a comparison between them. As well might one 
compare the dainty work of a painter on ivory with the por- 
traits of a Rembrandt or a Holbein. Sweetness is allied to 
strength in Burns, passion to pathos, humour or satire to a 
tenderness that is almost feminine. Scotland is rich in love- 
songs, but in none that touch the heart like his. Come under 
his spell, and he holds you as securely as the Ancient Mariner 
held the wedding-guest. Yet although the author of Tam 
O’Shanter is far more than the greatest of song-writers, 
there have been men of genius wholly unconscious of his 
power, and Dr. Johnson’s estimate of Lycidas is not more 
amazing than the judgment passed on Burns by Sir Henry 
Taylor, who declared that 99 per cent. of what he wrote was 
worthless, and that “ nothing that he wrote was of such excel- 
lence as to found a poet’s fame.” 

There is nothing new to say, perhaps, of Burns as a man 
and as a poet. The whole tragedy of his life has been told again 
and again, and much of it may be read in his own words. 
All readers know how he sinned and how he suffered, and 
with what pathos he records the failings of his life :— 

“ Not by us,” Mr. Lang writes, “ but by Burns himself, is he to 
be judged, and the nature of things condemned him. About all 
light love he says,— 

‘But oh! it hardens a’ within, 

And petrifies the feeling.’ 
Fortunately against his form of a poet’s love we can set the 
immortal passion of Scott: his heart which was two years broken 
and then ‘handsomely mended,’ but which thirty years after all 
was done, could still be stirred by the memory of the name that 
he had once carved in Runic letters on the turf by the ruined 
castle-gate in St. Andrews. The heart of Burns after Highland 
Mary’s death was, as we have seen, much more rapidly repaired. 
But to Scott, his one love was too sacred to be versitied upon. In 
his longer poems and his novels alone, that memory moves 
enchanted and disguised.” 
This is beautifully expressed, but it is not quite accurate. 
Has Mr. Lang forgotten the lines written by Scott in the 
hour of his disappointment, beginning “ The violet in her 
greenwood bower ” ? 

The editor closes his brief introduction with the following 
remarks of Wordsworth, and observes that “in this tempe- 
rate wisdom we really have the last word on the character 
and genius of Burns :”— 

“Tt is probable that he would have proved a still greater poet, 
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if by strength of reason he could have controlled the propensities 
which his sensibilities engendered; but he would have been a 
poet of a different class; and certain it is, had that desirable 
restraint been carly «stablished, many peculiar beauties which 
enrich his verses could never have existed, and many necessary 
influences which contribute greatly to their effect would have 
been wanting.” 





MR. KEBBEL ON COUNTRY LIFE.* 

Ir must not be supposed that Mr. Kebbel’s volume is an 
expanded political pamphlet on the condition, the prospects, 
and the feelings of the agricultural labourer. It is much more 
than this, for it is a review of rural life, as it was and as it is, 
the review of one who has watched, it is clear, for many years 
with observant and sympathetic eyes. Just now, it is true, 
the labourer is a prominent figure, and the appearance of this 
book coincides not unhappily with an effort lately made by 
certain wirepullers to exploit him for party purposes, and 
also with a so-called “ Commission” in which the same pur- 
poses were, to siy the least, not wholly neglected. On this 
particular point, Mr. Kebbel, who is indeed a politician, but 
who is something more, and who speaks from a knowledge 
that is not picked up for a purpose, will correct various more 
or less erroneous impressions, while at the same time he will 
help his readers to form a consistent idea of the body politic, 
as it may be called, which includes all the rural classes, from the 
county magnate to the ploughman. To consider one class only 
would be obviously a mistake; the interests of all are closely 
connected; changes which have affected one have affected all. 
Their mutual relations, however much disturbed for a time, 
will certainly continue to exist. 

Mr. Kebbel devotes his first chapter to the clergy. This, 
on the whole, is the least satisfactory in the book. There is, 
indeed, an excellent picture of a parson of the old school, 
earrying us back, as he was born “before the death of 
Chatham,” for considerably more than a century,—a sketch 
evidently drawn from the life, and from the opportunities of 
a long and affectionate knowledge. Other types, too, of the 
parson of bygone days are given in sketches, slighter indeed, 
but easily to be recognised. The modern clergyman Mr. Kebbel 
seems to regard too much from the outside, while his view of the 
causes which have weakened his position—if, indeed, it is 
weakened on the whole—has something of an a priori look. 
The Tractarian Movement has alienated the middle class, he 
tells us, while the new Poor-Law has “loosened the relation 
between the parson and the peasantry,” a statement of which 
our author declares that he feels more sure than of anything 
else thut he has said inthe chapter. Our own impression is that 
the farmers, on the whole, have been very little affected by 
any reflex action of the Oxford Movement, and that any effect 
produced by the Poor-Law has almost passed away. We are 
a little surprised at Mr. Kebbel’s recollections of labourers 
who “talked of the Bastille.” We wonder how many labourers 
nowadays, when knowledge has certainly spread, would know 
the meaning of the word. As to the feeling, does he not 
remember with what fury the Times newspaper assailed the 
new law? What has become of the hostility of which the 
Times was the representative? We may call the system 
socialistic, or we may accuse it of encouraging improvidence, 
But the old aversion is almost obsolete. As to the parsons, 
if they would only lay themselves out for taking a greater 
part in the Poor-Law administration, they might find it a 
distinct help in their work. 

“The Country Gentlemen” is an excellent chapter, tinged, 
perhaps, here and there with a certain amount of reactionary 
colour, but on the whole moderate, candid, and sensible. Not 
the least valuable part of it is the advice which the writer, a 
hearty well-wisher to the order, and a firm adherent of their 
characteristic politics, gives them on the subject of adapting 
themselves to the new order of things which the Local 
Government Act has inaugurated. Nor can we withhold a 
general sympathy from his vindication of the class :— 

“ When ‘landlordism’ is talked about in England, do those who 
abuse it know anything of the real truth? Do they know of the 
social privations and even hardships which, all over England, have 
accompanied the reduction of rent and the remission of arrears ? 
They have still, it seems, to learn how largely the peaceable and 
uncomplaining attitude of the English farmers under their almost 
unparalleled misfortunes is due to the present consideration and 


sympathy of their landlords, and the influence of old associations 
handed down from generation to generation. Those who, in an 
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age of revolution and lawlessness, contribute so largely to the 
maintenance of a better class of feelings among the people, may 
be rightly styled public benefactors. But they hardly deserve the 
name who, either from a desire to curry favour with the mob, as 
the shortest road to political success, or, what is even worse, from 
social jealousy, vilify, deride, and calumniate the English country 
gentleman from year’s end to year’s end, though he is all the 
time engaged in fulfilling some of the highest duties of a citizen, 
and in preserving those moral relations between the higher and 
the lower orders without which no society can long prosper, and 
which really lie at the foundation of all national happiness?” 

It must not be forgotten, however, that these “ social priya. 
tions and hardships” often mean little more than a return to 
simpler habits. Rents rose during the period which began 
with the Long War and ended but a few years ago, by “leaps 
and bounds,” and the squire raised his standard of living 
accordingly. He came to differ from his predecessor of 
Addison’s time as much as the fox-hunting which Sir Roger 
de Coverley practised differs from the fox-hunting of to-day,a 
rapid burst across country having been substituted for a slow 
chase which lasted for hours. The luxuries of the old genera. 
tion have become the necessaries of the new, which has also 
discovered wants which the old did not know even as luxuries, 
The year, for instance, is not complete without a season in 
London, the modest migration to Bath, or York, or some other 
provincial centre having become absolutely a thing of the 
past. Before the days of agricultural depression, “ the pace 
had become too fast” for the smaller squire. If the greater 
are not to be extinguished also, they must moderate it. 

This is Mr. Kebbel’s own view, only he preaches his econo- 
mical sermon in his chapter on “The Farmers,” making it 
apply, however, both to them and to the landowners. With 
the farmers, indeed, excessive expenditure is additionally fatal, 
because it cannot but mean neglect of business. Probably 
there never was a class of men, nominally at least engaged 
in earning their own living, that took things so easily as the 
sporting farmer as he had come to be before agricultural 
depression brought him to his senses. Even now there is much 
left to be done in the way of reform and return to more 
sensible ways. The farmer who is content to live as probably 
every farmer lived two centuries ago, can still hold his own 
against foreign competition; and if the young men who are 
now leaving this country for Canada or Australia would work 
as hard in the Old Country as they are prepared to work in 
the New, they would probably find prosperity without having 
to go four thousand or twelve thousand miles to seek it. “The 
Farmers ” is an interesting chapter, but it is necessarily in- 
complete. The fact is, that the class has more varieties in it 
than any other of the agricultural communities. Different 
counties show widely different types, as any one may see who 
will compare the Lincolnshire or Norfolk agriculturist with 
his fellow in Surrey or the Weald of Sussex. Even in the 
same parish one may sometimes see specimens differing from 
each other toto cwlo,—the small farmer who works his holding 
with the labour of himself and his household, and the yeoman 
whose thousand acres have passed as an inheritance through 
seven or eight generations, all wise enough to avoid the foolish 
effort to rise in the social scale. 

The “agricultural labourer” is a subject which Mr. Kebbel 
has already treated at a length and with an amount of detail 
which cannot be given it within the compass of a single 
chapter. But he has summarised the results of his observa- 
tions and experience in a chapter which will well repay 
perusal. He finds that, on an average, the labourer receives £40 
per annum, with perquisites, which come to about £10 more, 
while the purchasing power of this money, as compared with 
what it was thirty years ago, represents a very considerable 
gain. No one who remembers the labourer’s home as it 
was then and knows it as it is now, but will acknowledge the 
great increase in well-being. Lodging and food are both 
better. Of course one county differs from another. Wages 
are higher in the North, which has the advantage of cheap 
coal. But perhaps the hop-growing districts, where the 
labour of women and children for a month in the year is re- 
munerated on a really handsome scale (a woman expert in 
picking can earn £1 per week), are the best-of. 

On the subject of the agricultural migration into the 
towns, Mr. Kebbel has much that is interesting to say. One 
of its causes he finds, where others have found it, in the dull- 
ness of village life. The old feasts, the fairs, the games, have 
for the most part disappeared. There is ten times more 
cricket, for instance, played in England than was played 
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fifty years gO; but it is not played by the same class. Where 

ould one see what the writer of this article remembers 
pe se yillage green on which once at least in every fort- 
3 ut during the summer, there was a whole day’s match in 
a ich the eleven were mostly made up of labourers? On 
penetra on village councils, on the politics of the labourer, 
and other subjects which are often discussed with more zeal 
than knowledge, Mr. Kebbel writes well. He writes as one 
who, as Matthew Arnold says of himself, has— 

“ with the country-folk acquaintance made 
By barn in threshing-time, by new-built rick ; ” 

and we commend his book, not without some reservation in- 
deed, but still with much heartiness of good-will, to all readers 
snterested—and what reader is not interested ?—in the subject. 


DR. HILL’S LECTURES ON LITERATURE.* 


Turs little volume consists of six lectures read in the Hall of 
New College “ before the members of the Teachers’ University 
Association, who were in residence in Oxford daring part of 
the Long Vacation of 1891.” Lectures i.-iv. are on “ Revo- 
jutions in Literary Taste,” and Lectures v.-vi. on “The 
Study of Literature as a Part of Education.” 

Dr. Hill’s mind is so saturated with good literature, that his 


talk about books and authors is always interesting. He 


touches on an old theme in pointing out how the famous 
writers of one century are in most cases the forgotten writers 
of the next. De Quincey’s saying, happily, is not true, that 
every age buries its own literature; but one of the most 
certain things in the world is the uncertainty of literary 
fame; and there is some truth in Mr. Bagehot’s saying, 
that the pursuit of it, when contrasted with the grave 
realities of life, “seems more absurd and trifling than 
most pursuits, and to leave less behind it.” But all is 
not said on the subject when this judgment is passed. One 
remembers Milton’s saying, that “fame is the infirmity of 
noble minds ;” one remembers, too, the corresponding saying 
of Samuel Daniel in his Apolegie for Rhyme, that “emulation 
is the strongest pulse that beats in high minds.” To wish to 
write, to quote again from Daniel, something worthy the 
reading and the world’s delight ; to hope, as Wordsworth 
hoped, to have his name numbered among the poets who gave 
us nobler loves and cares; to desire, as Burns desired, that for 
Scotland’s sake he might “sing a song at least,’—these are 
hopes that have stimulated every author who is a power in the 
world of letters. Such hopes become foolish enough if the 
goal aimed at is notoriety; but when delight in the work to 
be done prompts the effort, the glory of literature is not over- 
shadowed by its vanity. 

Dr. Hill, who does not practise what he preaches, for he 
affirms that Carlyle’s Reminiscences will be read one hundred 
years hence, thinks it is never safe to pronounce on the per- 
manent worth of books that are the delight of living readers; 
but the value of literary prophecies depends upon the critics 
who make them. It does not follow that every man of large 
capacity is able to judge of literature. Hobbes told Davenant 
that his Gondibert would last as long as the Iliad, Walpole 
called Darwin’s Botanic Garden “the most delicious poem 
upon earth,” and Hume called Douglas the best tragedy in 
our language; but no one nowadays who can help it reads 


. these immortal works. 


On the other hand, Ben Jonson’s praise and prophecy of 
Shakespeare, and Marvell’s praise of Milton, and Pope’s 
estimate of Dryden, and Coleridge’s noble eulogy of Words- 
worth, are as true to-day as when they were pronounced, and 
are not likely to be altered by the lapse of time. And many 
a fine poet whose name has grown unfamiliar to the general 
reader, is as dear still, as in his more popular days, to the true 
lovers of verse. Spenser may be far less read than Lord 
Tennyson, or even than Mr. Swinburne; but to those, and 
they are not few, who have warmed themselves at the fire of 
his verse, he is held in as high honour now as he was three 
centuries ago. 

The entertaining lecturer does not spare critics whose 
judgments have been passed recently, or within the memory 
of living men. Quoting Mr. Ruskin’s estimate of Aurora 
Leigh as, so far as he knows, “the greatest poem which the 
century has produced in any language,” he adds: “ Our amaze- 
ment at such an assertion may be tempered by respect, but 
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nevertheless amazement it remains.” And when Mr. Ruskin 
adds, “Of reflective prose, read chiefly Bacon, Johnson, and 
Helps,” Dr. Hill finds it difficult to preserve his gravity “at 
this strange fellowship.” To say, however, that Helps is 
“hopelessly commonplace,” is to form a most unjust estimate 
of that graceful writer. Sir Arthur writes the purest English, 
a rare gift in these days; and if Dr. Hill can find no charm in 
Companions of my Solitude and Friends in Council, we regret 
the limitations of his taste. Under this branch of his subject 
he might have mentioned a judgment far more surprising 
than Mr. Ruskin’s,—namely, that formed of Burns by Sir 
Henry Taylor, who said that he had read nothing by the 
author of Tam O’Shanter worthy to live for twenty years. 

But enough has been said of what Mr. Hall Caine has 
described and amply illustrated as the “Cobwebs of Criticism.” 
The vast popularity gained at one time by books which are 
now either dead or barely living, is a theme upon which Dr. 
Hill descants largely in these Lectures. The success of the 
romances in vogue in the seventeenth century is to be ex- 
plained by the comparative dearth of fiction. What had the 
lively girls of that period to read if they could not read the 
Cassandra of Calprenéde, and the Grand Cyrus and the Clelie 
of Mademoiselle de Scuderi? The merit of these interminable 
romances is allowed to have been considerable; but the dearth 
of fiction probably befriended them even more than their 
merit, and they died by being superseded. Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Arcadia owed much to the same cause, as well as to the glory 
that encircled his name. Mr. Saintsbury thinks that the 
influence of Lyly’s Euphues was as strong for many years as 
that of the Arcadia, and this is even more remarkable than 
the great fame of Cowley, who had for many a long year, as 
Dr. Hill says, far more readers than Shakespeare or Milton; for 
Cowley, despite all the faults that have killed his reputation, 
was a true poet. In the last century, the popularity of the 
Night Thoughts was extraordinary, and that of The Seasons, 
we believe, even greater still. Young has more genius 
than taste, much rhetoric, and occasionally sublime thoughts ; 
Thomson, notwithstanding his defects of style, deserved all 
his fame, and his most popular work passed through countless 
editions. The student of poetry cannot neglect him ; but it 
is to be feared he now ranks with the poets whose reputation 
is accepted, while his verse is left unread. 

In the power wielded by Richardson at home and abroad in 
the last century, Dr. Hill sees a remarkable instance of the 
changes of literary taste. Clarissa, which was once so popular 
in France and Germany, which in his youth kept Bentham 
“ day after day incessantly bathed in tears,” and which was 
the delight of Johnson in the last century and of Macaulay 
in our own, is, it must be admitted, no longer popular; and 
assuredly Pamela does not keep its place on the dressing- 
tables of English women. There are reasons why Richardson 
should have lost much of the reputation which he enjoyed in 
his lifetime; but the loss of popularity is not the loss of fame, 
and Richardson lives just as Dryden and Pope live, not as 
food for the million, but as the writer of works that will 
always hold their place in literature. 

“Let those,” says Dr. Hill, “who foretell immortality for 
Charlotte Bronté and George Eliot, meditate on the fate that 
has come upon Fanny Burney. The men who admired her 
were greater than those who admired these two novelists of 
our day.” That is a matter of opinion, but we must of course 
admit that the London world no longer raves about the 


novelist who charmed Johnson and Burke and Gibbon. We 
have had far greater writers of fiction since Fanny 
Burney’s day, and amongst them every sane critic 


would include Charlotte Bronté and George Eliot; but 
Evelina and Cecilia belong, notwithstanding, to the 
classics of fiction, and it would be interesting to know 
how many copies of these novels are still sold in Bohn’s 
‘“‘ Novelists’ Library.” Their comparatively recent publication 
in this form led us, we may say in passing, to read them once 
more, and with fresh pleasure. Fielding, who was perhaps the 
first of English novelists before the great days of Scott, owes a 
lessening reputation to his grossness; but Dr. Hill observes— 
with much truth, we fear—that he sees “lying on drawing- 
room tables novels which are ten times as corrupting as Henry 
Fielding’s worst;” and he adds that the works of many 
mudern female novelists are a disgrace to their sex, that their 
views of life are as base as the style in which they write, and 
that they “have neither wit, nor humour, nor sense, nor learn- 
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ing, nor knowledge, to throw into the scale as a balance to the 
vast weight of unworthy qualities which they have heaped up 
on the other side.” About forty years ago, Robertson of 
Brighton, in one of his noble sermons, made a similar protest 
against the poisonous novels of the time; but he was not then 
able to add the damning statement that many of them were 
written by women. 

Of all the changes in literary taste, Dr. Hill thinks there is 
nothing more striking than that which brought Scotland and 
the Scotch people into general popularity, and he quotes a 
remurkable passage from Dugald Stewart, in which he says 
that the influence of Scottish associations “furnishes no 
resources to the writer who aspires to a place among the 
English classics.” And the Scotch philosopher adds :—“ Nay, 
such is the effect of that provincial situation to which 
Scotland is now reduced, that the transactions of former ages 
are apt to convey to ourselves exaggerated conceptions 
of barbarism from the uncouth and degraded dialect in 
which they are recorded.” This was written in 1796, 
the year of Burns’s death, and ten years after his earliest 
poems had appeared in print. Seven years later, a great 
English poet recorded the profound impression he had 
received from the singer of whose verse nearly all that bears 
the stamp of genius is written in what the poet Beattie had, 
like Stewart, regarded as the vulgar Scottish dialect. Burns 
did much towards removing the “provincial situation” of 
his country; but a more illustrious Scotchman even than 
Burns not only swept away every social and literary barrier 
that separated England and Scotland, but made so close a 
union between the countries that they are now virtually one. 
Here at least Dr. Hill has no merely passing fashion to record, 
but a permanent change, and we owe it, as Mr. Palgrave long 
ago pointed out, to the genius of Sir Walter Scott. 

In the two lectures on the part which the study of literature 
should play in education, the speaker has much to say worthy 
of attention, and says it well. Dr. Hill cannot tolerate the 
literary affectations of the time, and laughs to scorn the notion 
that obscurity is a sign of depth. This little volume should 
be carefully read by all youthful writers who hold with a 
student whom the author met at Oxford, that owing to the 
greater subtlety of thought nowadays, the tongue of Shake- 
speare and Milton is unequal to the demands made upon it 
by modern thinkers. The lectures, as we have said, were 
delivered at Oxford, and we venture to think that the 
University examiners, whose wicked wit is occasionally exer- 
cised in torturing students with hard and useless questions, 
will find something worthy of their attention in Dr. Hill’s 
pages. We commend them also to the compilers of text- 
books, whose exhausting annotations on our great classics are 
apt to smother their genius. 





WINDSOR FOREST.* 
To the residents of Berkshire, or at least to those who live in 
and about Sunninghill, this work will no doubt prove an 
acceptable acquisition; but it is not one in which the general 
public will take much interest. It does not contribute any- 
thing to the history of England, but its references to 
prominent men and women in the past, and its topographical 
details, may add somewhat to the history of the county. So 
little mention had been made of Sunninghill by exrlier topo- 
graphers, that Mr. Hughes says he found before him an 
ample field for research, and he was in no wise dis- 
couraged by the comparative silence that prevailed on the 
subject. He considers that “ although the facts connected 
with it may not be very important, they may help to 
clothe the dry bones even of parochial history with a 
more real life, and give a warmer colouring to many of 
its incidents.” This anticipation is rather chilled by the 
ruthlessness with which he sweeps away the traditions of the 
neighbourhood. He announces that the church-bells were 
not presented by Queen Elizabeth, that the parish yew-tree 
was not a Domesday landmark, that the Ascot Races were not 
founded by the Duke of Cumberland, that Lord Ranelagh did 
not build Cranbourn Lodge, that the Duchess of Marlborough 
did live at Cumberland Lodge, and that the Manor House 
was not the home of the author of Sandford and Merton, nor 
Sunninghill that of Richard II.’s “baby” Queen. It is hard 
that the few local events which bordered on matters of wider 





$s 
interest should be the very ones to be demolished by Me 
Hughes’s conscientious pen. , 


He confesses at starting that his task has been a labour of 
love, and he certainly appears to have left no stone Unturney 
in his search for village lore and local gossip. He hag - 
mitted much that a more judicious though less enthusiastie 
compiler would have omitted, and there is no doubt that some 
weeding among the extracts would have been beneficia] 
Casual readers will not care to trace the growth of the Village 
of Sunninghill under the Normans, the Plantagenets, and the 
Stuarts, nor to follow the condition of the Forest from its ear} 
days to the passing of the Act in 1813 which repealed its laws 
and swept away its rights and privileges for ever, This 
forest is enclosed on the north and east by the River Thame, 
and on the south by the range of chalk hills known ag the 
North Downs; but for its origin “we look back ip vain 
through centuries of a changeless existence into a past almog 
too remote for history.” Most of our Sovereigns have value 
| the Forest as a splendid hunting-ground, and for the big game 
| it sheltered. William the Conqueror recognised it as such, and 
_as soon as he had established his conquest, he persuaded the 
| Abbot of Westminster to let him have Windlesora jy 
| exchange for territory in Essex, and Walter FitzOthey 

his Minister, was the earliest Warden or Keeper Mr, Hughes 
has been able to find. Edward III. was very fond of the 
Forest, and erected a hunting-lodge at Easthampstead, 
Richard II. stayed there in 1381 to enjoy the hunting, and his 
chief forester was Sir Simon de Burley, from whom the 
well-known Burley Bushes probably took its name. During 
the Wars of the Roses, the rulers of the Forest were constantly 
changing, as one side or the other prevailed. Henry IV. used 
to hunt, and on one occasion was laid up at the Manor House 
from an accident to his leg. Henry V. was too busy with his 
foreign wars, and Henry VI. with his home ones, to spend 
much time in the woods; but Edward IV. is often heard of 
as indulging in the chase. Henry VII. had enough to doto 
restore order; but his sons, Arthur and Henry, were always 
busy with their bows, or hawking for a heron about the 
swamps and pools. Later on, Henry VIII. became passionately 
fond of the chase, and in 1528 it is recorded that when a packet 
of letters was brought to him one day, he asked that they might 
be kept until the evening, as he was going to have a shot ata 
stag. Haybourne’s Lodge took its name from Ric Haybourne, 
who in 1529 was Queen’s Yeoman, and probably the keeper of 
Haybourne’s Walk. The “ Banqueting House ” rose upon its 
site, and was succeeded by the Ranger’s or Great Lodge, which 
in turn gave place to Cumberland Lodge, the present residence 
of the Ranger, H.R.H. Prince Christian. To Queen Mary the 
chase gave no pleasure; but Elizabeth, her sister, had many a 
day’s sport in the woods, and in 1602 shot a “great and fat 
stag” with her own hand, and sent it to Archbishop Parker. 
James I. thoroughly enjoyed hunting the stag, although the 
late Mr. Hepworth Dixon said his pleasure was only to “shuffle 
after conies with a stick, or bring down partridges with a hawk.” 
Moreover, he and his son Henry used occasionally to hunt the 
wild boar. Charles I., who followed the milder pastime of 
squirrel-hunting, gave his secretary, Nicholas, a lease of the 
Great Park in 1644; then it was cut up and allotted to the Round- 
head soldiers in lieu of pay. In 1633, Sir Sampson Darrell was 
fined £5 for erecting a windmill on his own ground within the 
Forest, for the reason that it “frightened the deer, and drew 
company to the disquiet of the game.” After the Restoration, 
Charles II. resumed the ownership, and in 1670 Nicholas again 
secured the keepership, with the four lodges and land amount- 
ing to 3,410 acres. In 1697, Bentinck, Earl of Portland, became 
Ranger, and erected the principal part of Cumberland Lodge, 
and in 1702 Queen Anne gave it to Sir Edward Seymour. On 
the death of the latter, the Duchess of Marlborough stepped 
into it. It soon became her favourite residence, and she made 
great alterations and additions to it. From here she wrote to 
Mrs. Jennens in 1717 :—“ Lady Pembroke will play but half- 
crowns. I won’t desire you to dine here if it is uneasy, 
but we never go to dinner till half-an-hour after two. All I 
can say is, you will both be very wellcome, and I have wonder- 
ful good ale.” It was here, too, that the Duke retired on 
his quarrel with Mrs. Masham, and where he eventually 
died,—at least, so says Mr. Hughes, though he reminds us 
that the current Daily Post and the last edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica give his death as at Cranbourn 
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Lodge, whilst other authorities say it was at Windsor Lodge. 
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Cumberland Lodge, however, was at the time woninnaly known 
as “ The Lodge,” “The Great Lodge, and k Windsor 
Lodge.” With Queen Anne hunting was a passion. Her 
early married life seems to have been spent in the Forest, 
riding or driving after the hounds, building the new kennels 
at Ascot, and laying out the drives. In 1746, George II. gave 
the Rangership to his son, William Augustus, Duke of 
Cumberland, who “greatly improved the natural beauties of 
the Park, and by large plantations of trees, extensive lawns, 
new roads, spacious canals, and rivers of water, made this 
villa one of the most delightful and princely habitations that 
can be seen.” The original circumference of the Forest was 
120 miles, although, according to Norden, in 1607 it was only 
77 miles; but year by year some grant or secret encroach- 
ment lessened its area, until at the time of the enclosure in 
1813, its circuit had dwindled to 56 miles. 

Of Sunninghill itself, Mr. Hughes was surprised to find 
how little had been written. Lysons disposed of it in a few 
lines, and other writers did but copy his brief account. It 
had been currently believed that the village was a vill in 
Saxon times; that the church contained Saxon memorials, 
and was of Saxon origin; and that the ancient yew-tree in the 
churchyard was a landmark alluded to in Domesday. Alas! 
In Edward the Confessor’s time, 
Sunningbill was but the name of a wild spot in the heart of 
the Forest; there is neither stone nor ruin to mark the site of 
any village, and no ancient writer makes the slightest allusion 
to one. The existing church was erected in 1857, on the 
pulling-down of the ancient Norman church that occupied its 
site; and the old yew-tree in the churchyard, a venerable 
record of Norman times, is not mentioned in Domesday, 
where, indeed, the name of Sunninghill does not occur. 
Of the gentry, none, except the owner of Sunninghill Park, 
have been at Sunninghill much more than half-a-century. Of 
the tradesmen, one family has been there since Queen Mary’s 
time; whilst of the old yeoman class there is another occupying 
precisely the same position it held in the days of King Alfred. 
There are also some labourers whose families have been there 
for three centuries or more, and who were labourers then, 
clinging to the soil with the same dislike to change and the 
same love of freedom that characterised Charles Kingsley’s 
“thorough gentlemen.” The village has never been the seat 
of any flourishing trade, nor is it even agricultural, for its soil 
is, Mr. Hughes assures us, “as inimical to cultivation for profit 
as it is delightful for residence.” To its balmy air and to its 
wild beauty it owes much of its fair fame, whilst William the 
Conqueror deemed it a place “proper and convenient for a 
royal retirement and its suitableness for hunting.” Its deep 
seclusion and its distance from any great thoroughfare pre- 
served it from the intrusion of soldiers or the visits of travel- 
lers, and after the abandonment of the great Roman road, 
no other struck into the Forest for ages. Chap. viii. on 
“Local Derivations,” looks formidable, and, following Mr. 
Hughes’s advice, though without admitting that we have “no 
archeological taste,” we have not penetrated its uninviting 
pages. 

Sunninghill is, it seems, and always has been, a detached 
parcel of the Manor of Cookham. The first notice of it which 
Mr. Hughes has been able to discover is in the Saxon Charter 
of A.D. 666, and the earliest name associated with it, that of 
William de Cumba, in 1198. King John gave the church and 
its belongings to the Nunnery of Broomhall. In the time of 
Edward II., Sunninghill was held by Queen Isabella as her 
own private estate, and for several reigns it appears to have 
formed part of the “peculiar appanage” of the Queens of 
England. Henry IV. settled on his youngest son, the “ good 
Duke Humphrey,” the Manors of Cookham and Bray, including 
Sunninghill; and in Queen Elizabeth’s time, Sir Henry Neville 
was the principal man in the place. 

Queen Anne and her husband took a fancy to the district, 
and laid the foundation of much of the future welfare of 
Sunninghill; after the depression of the Civil War and the 
general stagnation of the seventeenth century, the place awoke 
to new life, and the springs attracted fashionable visitors 
from all parts. Local government was a stronger feature of 
the village then than now. The Vestry was its House of 
Commons, the Vicar its Speaker, and the constable its Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms. “Tithingmen” either heard and determined 
trifling causes between villages and neighbours, or acted as 
public prosecutors in trivial offences,—as when, in still earlier 


times, they had ruled that “ Alice, the wife of William Smyth- 
gate, of Bray-wick, is a babbler and has an unruly tongue, 
wherefore said Alice is commanded to refrain herself under 
penalty of 40s. and bodily punishment.” 

Mr. Hughes has a good deal to say about the origin of 
Ascot Races, and there is an interesting autotype illustration, 
from Paul Sandby’s picture at Windsor Castle, of the racing as 
it used to be. Mr. Hughes reminds his readers that it was 
asserted in the Quarterly Review that the Ascot Races were 
founded by William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, and 
that nearly every writer since has echoed the statement until 
it has been accepted as an undisputed fact, even the author 
of the most recent History of Berkshire also stating that the 
races were instituted by the Duke, and that the first meeting 
took place on July 4th, 1751. Mr. Hughes thinks differently. 
He declares that the races were established by Queen 
Anne, and that the first race was run on August 11th, 1711. 
Mr. Hughes is probably right in his contention. Cheney’s 
Racing Calendar, which preceded Weatherby’s, states that there 
was racing at Ascot prior to 1727, and Ashton’s Social Life 
of Queen Anne, that a Gold Plate was run for at Ascot on 
August 12th, 1713. Moreover, in a letter of August 10th, 
1711, from Swift to Stella, there is evidence which, in Mr. 
Hughes’s opinion, places the fact beyond dispute, that the first 
race ever ridden on Ascot Heath was that of August 11th, 
1711, in the presence of Queen Anne and a fashionable 
gathering, who had come over-night to Windsor to attend 
it. It is known, too, that she and her Royal spouse ran horses 
in their own names— Pepper,’ ‘Mustard,’ and ‘Star’ were 
hers—and in 1710, at Datchet Races, the Queen gave a Gold 
Cup, which was won by ‘ Bay Bolton.’ 

A labour of love reckons not the cost; yet, with the circula- 
tion limited to four hundred copies, this book, which is bulky 
and expensively got up, must have been a considerable loss to 
somebody. The illustrations are very unequal. The steel- 
plates are pretty, but too insignificant to do justice to the 
beautiful scenery which abounds in and about the Great 
Park. A dozen full-page views, taken from well-chosen 
photographs, and engraved like the gems of sixty years ago 
for the Landscape Annual, would have made the book far 
more attractive. Residents and others interested in the 
Forest and its locality, however, owe much to Mr. Hughes for 
collecting within this book all that has been or is likely to be 
written on the subject, and clothing it in readable and pleasant 
language. 


THE HISTORY OF HUMAN MARRIAGE.* 
“ MARRIAGE,” writes the learned author of this interesting 
book, “is rooted in family rather than family in marriage.” 
It would perhaps have been more accurate to say that— 
marriage being regarded from the point of view of natural 
history, and not from that of ethics or religion—neither can 
exist without the other, and that therefore both must have had 
a contemporaneous origin. Further, if we examine a little 
more closely what is really involved in the term “ family,” it 
will be found that it does not merely connote maternity, but 
paternity as well; and hence the beginnings of marriage, in 
Professor Westermarck’s sense of the expression, are the begin- 
nings of paternity. On this aspect of the question hardly 
sufficient stress is laid in the volume before us. Difficult as it is 
to explain the rise of the maternal feeling—its evolution is quite 
a different matter—it is still more difficult to account for the 
origin of paternal love. It seems to appear for the first time 
among the Teleostean fishes, some of which carry the ova in 
their pharynxes, while others not only construct a nest, but 
vigilantly guard it from harm. The part the female plays in 
this curious drama is not accurately known; but here pro- 
bably, and not in the Chelonia, as Professor Westermarck 
would have it, are the earliest traces of natural marriage to 
be found. It is not, however, among the higher vetebrata 
(below the Primates) that the parental feeling attains its 
highest development, but among the birds, where marriage 
almost reaches the human level; for not only, according to 
Brehm, do most birds pair for life, but the mother-bird and 
father-bird discharge respectively closely similar duties to 
those of the human father and mother. Among mammalia, 
it is not at a lower stage than that of the quadrumana that 
the parental feeling is distinctly developed. The orang-utan un- 
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doubtedly pair for one season, if not for more. The same isthe 
case with the gorilla and the chimpanzee. We may therefore 
azc2pt Professor Westermarck’s conclusion that pairing was 
a habit of primitive humanity, and discard altogether the 
hypothesis of Lubbock, McLennan, Morgan, and others, that 
man lived originally in a state of promiscuity. It is possible 
that “communal marriage,” as Sir John Lubbock euphemisti- 
cally terms it, may exist locally; but so far as a conclusion 
can be drawn from existing or recent conditions of so-called 
savage life, the mass of evidence is altogether opposed to pro- 
miscuity as an original practice of mankind. Again, it is 
scarcely conceivable, in view of the length of duration of 
human infancy, that the mother, unassisted by the male 
parent, could have provided sustenance for herself and her 
offspring. The Professor’s criticism of Morgan’s theory 
of limited promiscuity founded upon the classificatory 
system of kin-nomenclature, commends itself equally upon 
an impartial consideration. The classificatory system is 
best exhibited in the “Malayan family,” where all consan- 
guinei, near and remote, are arranged in five categories, 
which do not at all answer to the “ descriptive” groups of the 
Aryan and Semitic families. Thus, the first of the Malayan 
categories comprises brothers, sisters, and cousins; the second, 
parents, uncles and aunts, and their cousins, and so forth. 
The important point, of course, is whether or not the classifi- 
catory nomenclature is based upon blood-relationship. Morgan 
assumes this, but does not, apparently, attempt to prove his 
assumption. Professor Westermarck, on the other hand, 
says :—* There can scarcely be any doubt that the terms for 
relationship are, in their origin, terms of address.” From the 
varied evidence he alduces in support of this proposition, it 
iz impossible to make any selection, but to it may be added 
the fuct that among the Chinese and Japanese, the innumerable 
terms designating relationship are, with very few exceptions, 
clearly merely honorific and humilific expressions. 

The argument based upon kinship through the mother 
only, has considerable strength ; but here too it must be re- 
marked that this sort of kinship is by no means universal, 
and that even where it exists, as among the Australian 
aborigines, it is subject to many exceptions. Professor 
Westermarck explains the custom by supposing that paternity 
was not recognised as early as maternity. But a better ex- 
planation lies in the assumption that human pairing was not 
originally for life, but for a season only, and that it gradually 
increased in duration under evolutionary influences. Thus 
the feeling of paternity, not absent from the first, but 
oviginally weak compared with that of maternity, would 
acquire intensity; and the paternal relation once acknow- 
ledged would soon become paramount, though local conditions 
might for a time conserve the supremacy of the maternal 
bond. On one other important point, Professor Westermarck 
is in opposition to a great name. He does not accept 
Darwin’s theory of sexual selection, which he regards—in our 
Opinion quite rightly—as a sub-form of natural selection. 
It is, indeed, clear that there is no universal standard of 
beauty, save so far as beauty lies in the absence of mere 
defects or monstrosities. There are, no doubt, local ideals or 
models of comeliness; but these are justly regarded by the 
Professor as the expressions, not the origins, of the various 
races of men. One of Darwin’s main arguments in favour of 
sexual selection is the nakedness of man, which, he says, 
cannot be of any advantage to him. This is ingeniously met 
by the Helsingfors Professor :—‘‘ When man had invented the 
art of making fire, and the idea of covering himself to secure 
protection from cold had occurred to his mind, hairlessness 
was no serious disadvantage in the struggle for existence.” To 
which we may add, that the parts which still remain hairy are 
just those which are least easily susceptible of protection from 
cold, or capable of being directly warmed. The greater part 
of the skull cannot be covered up, nor do we ever hold our 
head or face to the fire to be warmed as we do our limbs and 
bodies. Lastly, as pointed out by Mr. Belt in his classical 
Naturalist in Nicaragua, in many countries body-hairiness 
would be disadvantageous, as affording cover for parasitical 
insects. 

To the general reader, the chapters devoted to the history of 
the evolution of human marriage will prove the most interest- 
ing. Among these, the most important, from a scientific point 
of view, are those which deal with the almost universal system 
of prohibition of marriage between kindred. Marriages between 


és i 
brothers and sisters, however, are among many 


: peopl 
regarded as incestuous. In old Japan such sions sal 
common, and among the Veddahs of Ceylon the marriage 


a man with his younger sister was considered the m, 

, Oat 
respectable form of wedlock, while marriage with an elde 
sister or aunt was looked upon with horror. In France at the 
present day, marriages of uncles and nieces are common 
enough; with ourselves, such unions would be regarded as re. 
pulsive, or at least with great disfavour. Among the Australian 
aborigines, the marriage laws are as complicated as they are 
vigorous, and the Chinese punish with sixty blows any man who 
marries a person bearing the same surname,—an inconvenient 
law enough, one would think, seeing that the three hundred mij. 
lions of the sons of Han have less than six hundred surnames to 
designate themselves with. Most of the earlier explanations 
of this general dislike of incest, cited by Professor Wester. 
marck, scarcely merit any consideration. What Mr. McLennan 
called “ exogamy,” he attributed to the want of women Within 
the tribe, caused by the practice of female infanticide, ang 
from it, by a process of intensification, derived the horror of 
incestuous unions. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s explanation is 
based upon the assumption that disgrace attached to the 
primitive man who was unable to win by force a wife for him. 
self from another tribe. Sir John Lubbock believes it to be 
an evolution from a state of “ communal marriage.” Professor 
Westermarck’s solution of the difficulty carries with it much 
greater probability than any of the foregoing. “There js,” 
he writes, “an innate aversion to sexual intercourse between 
persons living very closely together from early youth, ang 
sual crketree as such persons are in most cases closely related, 
this feeling displays itself chiefly as a horror of intercourse 
between near kin.” We should be disposed to read for the 
phrase “innate aversion, &c.,” some such expression ag 
‘innate tendency of close, constant, and familiar intercourse 
to prevent the development of any sexual feeling.’ 

While the duration of human marriage has hitherto 
gradually increased with the progress of civilisation, there are 
many indications in modern society of the conversion of a 
status into a mere contract which in some countries may be 
dissolved almost at the simple will of the parties. It is 
more than probable that the so-called emancipation of 
women will hasten this process,—a result not only destrue- 
tive of the family, but, in the long-run, in the highest degree 
injurious to the freedom and well-being of women themselves. 

Mr. Wallace’s eulogiam of the author’s clearness of style 
and command of English will be echoed by every reader. But 
the book is much more than a clever literary performance. : It 
is by far the most important contribution to our knowledge of 
a profoundly interesting chapter in human history that has 
yet appeared. Professor Westermarck, with true scientific 
insight, has fully understood the grand truth that great 
natural laws must be of an extremely simple character,—it is 
in their application that complications and difficulties present 
themselves. No complete explanation of the phenomena of 
marriage is possible,—the material is of too uncertain and 
doubtful a character. But the main outlines of their origin 
and evolution are capable of being drawn, and in this volume, 
not a page of which is without its interest, are presented with 
a nearer approach to accuracy than any previous writer on the 
subject has attained. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Geodesy. By J. Howard Gore. (W. Heinemann.)—This is one 
of “ Heinemann’s Scientific Handbooks,” and the most interesting 
of the series. Geodesy must be added to the long list of things 
that ought before now to have been popularly treated. Mr. Gore, 
however, has done much to remove this reproach, and has given 
us a most readable little volume, in which the unscientific reader 
can follow the whole story of geodesy from the earliest attempts 
of the Assyrians, Arabians, and Greeks to determine degrees and 
the circumference of the earth, down to the work which has been 
performed in all parts of the globe by different civilised peoples. 
It is decidedly worth reading. ; 

Across Russia. By Charles Augustus Stoddard. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—Mr. Stoddard is an American traveller, and looks upon 
Russian things from the American standpoint, one which, for 
some reason not easy to explain, means a certain sympathy. 
Across Russia means a journey through some part of Fin- 
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e to the Fair of Nijni-Novgorod. From Moscow Mr. 
and aed to Warsaw and Cracow, and thence made his 
stoddard h Hungary, winding up his story of travel with a 
steed ve Buda-Pesth, to which he pays the compliment of 
ont it is “the Chicago of Europe.” It will be seen, then, 
saying f ‘eandier did not go out of the beaten track. Nor is there 
a = uncommon in his experiences. He seems to have liked 
ans h what he saw, except, indeed, the Novgorod Fair, the 
ir . Tr coarse revelry of which seems to have disgusted him. 
pee as matters he does not touch; but for an account of the 
an of things in Russia, this is fairly satisfactory. 

— ty-five Years of Sport. By J. H. Corballis. Edited by Arthur 
T oma (Bentley and Son.)—The six parts of Mr. Corballis’s 
oak are respectively devoted to “ Hunting,” “ Shooting,” “ Deer- 
Stalking,” “ Salmon and Trout Fishing,” “Practical Falconry,” 

nd “ Golf.” He always aims at beiug practical. Of course there 
io personal anecdotes; but he is careful to improve every oppor- 
tunity by giving useful advice. We do not profess to be experts 
on such matters, but the chapter on horses seems especially full 
of valuable help ; how they are to be trained, cured, treated when 
ill or lame, are questions that are fully discussed. We can com- 
mond the book to readers whom its various subjects may interest, 
as something much more valuable than an ordinary collection of 
sporting reminiscences. 

Handbook of Athletic Sports. Vols. IV. and V. Edited by 
Ernest Bell, M.A. (Bell and Sons.)—We have here two volumes 


- of a series which, for magnitude and, it should in fairness be 


added, general excellence, is not disproportionate to the im- 
portance of the subject,—one of the few things which, as some 
one has put it, “ Englishmen really care about.” Football, in its 
two branches, the “ Rugby ” and the “ Association Game,” occu- 
pies almost exactly half of the fourth volume. “ Baseball,” which 
js vindicated as English in its origin, is described at considerable 
length by the President of an important body which calls itself 
“The National Baseball League of Great Britain ;” and finally, 
a section is devoted to various minor sports, among which 
“Rounders,” “ Quoits,” “ Bowls,” “ Skittles,” and “‘ Curling ” may 
be mentioned. Perhaps the “ Baseball” section is the most in- 
teresting and important among all the contents of the volume. 
This is doubtless an excellent game, and though it can scarcely rival 
cricket, it has advantages of its own which should enable it to 
take root, or rather, considering its origin, spring up again. 
One interesting feature about it is the detailed interest of the 
score. Every player has his successes or failures credited to him, 
whereas in cricket a man may win or lose a match, and gain 
neither fame nor its contrary. Bowlers, batsmen, and wicket- 
keepers figure in the record: but the most brilliant fieldsman 
may remain as undistinguished, for he may not have the chance 
of a catch, as the most awkward. ‘The fifth volume is devoted to 
“ Athletics” (in:luding such subjects, in addition to “ General 
Management,” as “‘ Throwiag the Hammer,” “ Putting the Shot,” 
“Flat Races,” ‘ Walking,” ‘ Jumping,” and “ Cross-Country 
Running”), “ Cycling,” and “Skating.” As to the last, we see 
that the shortest time in which a mile has been done is 2 min. 53 sec. 
This was by G. See, a professional skater of Welney. Another 
professional of the same place comes next with a difference of 
four-fifths of a second; while the third is a Friesland skater, who 
was slower than No. 2 by three-fifths of a second. 

Vain Fortune. By George Moore. (Henry and Co.)—This is a 
readable tale, cleverly written and excellently illustrated (by Mr, 
Maurice Greiffenhagen). Nor can any one take exception to its 
tone,—Mr. Moore has possibly given readers some little reason to 
distrust him. But we must confess that we have been at a loss 
to see what it means, unless it be to express what may perhaps 
be indicated by its title——that life is a somewhat purposeless and 
contradictory affair. The hero, after coming very close to starva- 
tion in the attempt to write a really good play (a thing which he 
has quite ability enough to do), suddenly finds himself possessed 
of a large fortune. Then his real trouble begins. A certain 
Emily—who is a cousin, and who might possibly have inherited 
the wealth which comes to him—and another lady of the name of 
Julia, remind one of Horace’s two goddesses, laborantes in uno. 
Emily kills herself, and we have the fortunate-unfortunate hero 
nearly persuaded that “ Emily’s suicide was the better part.” 
Whether Julia, who by this time is his wife, will win him to more 
cheerful -views, seems doubtful. 
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Deeds of Beowulf, done into Modern Prose by J. Earle, 8vo .... ...(Frowde) 8/6 
Eyton (R.), The Lord’s Prayer, or 8V0 ...........0.ccccrsessceenesoovesl (K. Paul & Co.) 36 
Fairy Ballad-Book, by Author of ‘‘ Endymion’s Dream,” 16mo ............ (Bell) 3.6 
Fleming (J.), Recognition in Eternity, cr 8V0 ......sescescessee seeee (Skeffington) 2/0 
Greville (H.), Nikanor : a Romance, 12mo ............ ...(Chatto & Windus) 2.0 
Harri:on (A. J.), The Unreasonahleness of Unbelief ......(Ch. of Eng. 8.8.1.) 1/6 
Hudson (W. H.), Naturalist in La Plata, 8vo .............066+ (Chapman & Hall) 16/0 
In Tent and Bunga!low, by Author of ** Indian Idylls,” cr 8vo ...... (Methuen) 3/6 


Johansson (A.), Practical Directions for Making Slojd Models, cr 8vo(Philip) 2/0 
Kennedy (Admiral), Sporting Sketches in South America, cr 8vo ...(Porter) 6/0 
King ‘M.), Handbook of the United States, cr 8vo . (Osgood) ard 








Kitchin (J. G.), On Use of Models, cr 8V0 .....0...+06 .... (Oh. of Eng. 8.8.1.) 1, 
Leftingwell (A.), Illegitimacy, and the Influence of Seasons upon Conduct, 
OF BED osvionssssscenccensenen iasbesnesendounvennepsasevansevvuepuensuevsesnsensd (Sonnenschein) 2/6 


..--(Bailliére) 60 


Leonard (C. H.), Dictionary of Materia Medica, cr 8vo ] 
(Macmillan) 6/6 


Levett (R.), Elements of Plane Trigonometry, cr 8vo ... 















Lord (W.), Manual of Diseases of the Skin, 8VO ..........ccsssseceesersseers (Davis) 6/6 
Lupton (S.), Numerical Tables, 12m0 ............c0eccssesseeeee (Macmillan) 2/6 
Magce (W. C), Christ the Light of All Scripture, cr 8vo ..(Isbister) 7/6 
Main (Mre.), My Home in the Alps, cr 80 ..............0sesceeceneees ..(S8. Low) 3/6 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books v, to viii., edited by C. M. Luwby.........(Bell) 2/6 
Milton’s Samson Agonistes, Notes, &., by A. W. Verity ...(Camb, Univ. Press) 2/6 
Morris (M. C. F.), Yorkshire Folk-Talk, cr 8V0 ..c.....cssssesececer seers (Frowde) 7/6 
Murray (H.), Song of Sixpence, cr 8vo ........... .. (Chatto & Windus) 2/6 


North (M.), Recollections cf a Happy Life, 2 vols. ...(Macmillan) 17/0 
O’Connell (M. J.), The Last Colonel of the Irish Brigac 


Oliphant (Mrs.), He that Will Not When He May, cr 8V0.00-0-..(2 
( 

























Pruen (G. G.), Latin Examination-Papers, cr 8vo.......... j 

Rexude (A.), Slaves of the Sawdust, cr SVO ...... .1....ccccssssscssccseescesesees (White) 2/0 
Repplier (A.), Points of View, cr 8v0............... Gay & Bird) 5/0 
Robertson (J.), Early Religion of Israel, cr 8vo.. 10/6 
Ross-Lewin (G. H.), Father Gilpin, cr 8vo 16 
Sargent (J. Y.), A Primer of Greek Prose Composition, 12mo. a 3/6 
Schallenberger (V.), Green Tea, cr 800 ...........csesseesceseceecensescenecsres i 16 
Strahan (S. A. K.), Marriage and Disease, cr 8vo ..... (K, Paul & Co.) 60 
Taylor (S.), Record of the Cambridge Mozart Centenary, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 2/6 
Terrell (T.), Lady Delmar, cr 8vo ......... ..(Trischler) 2/0 
Terrell (T.), The City of the Just, cr 8vo ... (Lrischler) 2/6 
Theuriet (A.), Ju'es Rastien-Lepage and hi ...( Unwin) 10/6 
Thomson (J. A.), Outlines of Zoology, 8vo ° (Pentland) 12/6 
Verga (G.), House by the Medlar-Tree, cr 8V0.............ccccscceceseeeeeess (Osgood) 2/6 
Watson (W.), Epigrams of Art, Life, and Nature, 16mo .. Walmsley) 3/6 
Williams (Isaac), Autobiography of, Cr 8V0 .............ccceeceeceeeeeee (Longmans) 5/0 
Wright (H. C.), Children’s Stories in English Literature, cr d8vo...... (Unwin) 5/0 





T OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 40 Stndents will 
be admitted in September, 1892, For Competition the Secretary of State will offer 
Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and Two in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at College, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SOHOLARSGIPS (six of £60 a year, and six of £50 a year), 
tenable for two or three years in the Colleze will be awarded on the results 
of an Examination to be held on JULY 6:h, 7th, and 8th.—For forms of entry, 
and further particulars, apply to J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


FLELSiINGTON, BOURNEMOUTH. 





SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS.—High ground, close to sea; 
thorough modern education, Visiting Masters; trained or highly certificated 
Mistresses, Preparation for Examinations.—Mrs. BURT and Miss E. M. RUST. 


Mss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


EALTH and EDUCATION.—LADY strongly RECOM- 
MENDS a FINISHING SCHOOL at HAMPSTEAD, where her only 
daughter was educated. Number of Pupils limited. Classes small. French con- 
stantly spoken, Academy Professors attend. Pupils taken to good Concerts, 
Strictly inclusive terms, from £100 a year.—Address, first, * MATER,’’ care of 
Mr. Rolandi, Berners Street. 





OSSALL SCHOOL.—About THIRTEEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, tenable at School, will be awarded by Examination, held simul- 
taneously at Rossall and at Oxford, MARCH 29th to 3lst. Subjects: Classics, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood, 
for further particulars, 


EIPZIG.—Miss BLAKISTON, daughter of English 

Clergyman, has VACANCIES for YOUNG GIRLS or LADIES wishing to 

study German, Music, or Drawing. Home comforts; entirely English living ; 

home-made bread, Close to Conservatoire. Resident Parisieune. Highest 
references.—Grassi Strasse 26 111, 





O INVALIDS, GUARDIANS, MEDICAL MEN, 
SOLICITORS, and others—A_ List_of MEDICAL MEN, in all parts, 
willing to receive into their houses RESIDENT PATIENTS, with description of 
the accommodation offered, terms, &c , sent free of charge. The List includes 
Private Asylums, Sanatoria, Homes for Inebriates, &e.—Address, MANAGER, 
Medical, &c., Association, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


A SCHOLARSHIP of £50 a year will be offered for ti 
three years after beginning residence, Should no Candidete = tenable for 
merit to obtain the £50 Scholarship, a Scholarsbip of £35 for one W suffici 
grantcd on the recommendation of the Ex.miners, or the Scholarsbin may be 
altogether withheld. Scholars and other Candidates recommend = may be 
—— wih be ole to Sauer Without any further ual 
{xamination,. andidates must send their names, for - 
Giadetons, Newnham College. » before March Ist, to Mis 
n ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the Col’ege 
and FRIDAY, March 10th and 11th, consisting of four ras Oy RURSDAY 
Euclid, and Algebra; (2), French and German; (3), Latin; (4), Greek metic, 
Candicate must pass in part 1, and in one at least of parts 2, 3, 4. » Every 
Candidates must send in their names, and pay the fee of two guineas be! 
March Ist, to Miss GLADSTONE, who will give any farther inform ition tore 
PPINGHAM SCHOOL 
An EXAMINATION will take place at UPPINGHAM, on APRILSth te. 
and 7th, 1€92, for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £70 per annum hina 
to two boarding-houses; two of £50 per annum; two of £30 per annum — 
tenable at the School. Candidates under 14.—Application to be made by \ ack 








15th, 1892. by March 
ELs T ED SC wes. 


Heap-MasTER: Rev, HERBERT A. DALTON, M.A. 
An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 25th, 1892, to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 
+s of £45 per tpn rey school-fees to £1L; two of £25; one of £29, 
‘xamination in London and at Felsted.—For all information, app] i 
MASTER, litt 


LDERCAR HALL, DERBYSHIRE.—E. H. NICOLLS 
: M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., PREPARE BOYS fron 
8 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Healthy situation, facing south; good cricket. 
ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on application, 








‘T. JOHN'S FOUNDATION SCHOO, 
We LEATHERHEAD, SURREY. . 
For the Free Education and Maintenance of the Sons of Poor Clergymen 

of the Church of England, 

A FREE PRESENTATION (Albany Scholarship) will be competed for at the 
School, Leatherhead, on TUESDAY, May 38rd, 1892, Applications for the Free 
Presentation, on forms provided by the Secretary, must be sent to the Office on or 
before February 29th. Candidates must be between 9 and 11 years of age, (an. 
didates for the Free Presentation will be accommodated at the School free of 
charge on Monday and Tuesday nights. May 2nd and 3rd. 

All letters and applications to be addressed to the Secretary, Rev. SUTTON 
PATTERSON, M.A., 1 The Sanctuary, Westminster Abbey, S.W. ‘ 


a COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 3lst and JUNE 
lst and 2nd, Eleven Scholarsh’ps at least, of value ranging between £8) and £20 
per annum, will be awarded, Chief subjects, Classics and Matherratics, Candi- 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, The College, Cheltenham, 
‘T\PSOM COLLEGE.—TEN EXHIBITIONS (Five Open, 
Five for Sons of Medical Men only), under 13, and SEVEN OPEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, under 14, in JULY.—Ffor full particulars, 

apply HEAD-MASTER, 
HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 

LIMITED, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS .. « ee eve £12,000,000 





LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Attractive 
Home Winter Resort. First-class return-ticket from London (Waterloo) 
and seven days’ board, room, &c., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel tickets. 


“Terms of Subscription, 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United : yearly. 
Kingdom ... sek ne ee sa sos tek Gsscaes eee 072 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, Z hag 2 
China, &e.... me ae eas $s ea WO“ @.cccccs Cg Sa Pare a 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should nov be addressed to the Ep1ror, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEws COMPANY, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 





received. . 












IRK BECK BANK.| 
ESTABLISHED 1851. | UN ’ 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. | NVILLE’S 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 


an and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

1e BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- | , 

culars, can be obtained, post-free, on go to | canton, W.0, 
FRANCOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


F WHISKY is recommended bd bo “= Fre 
ession in preference to French Brandy. hey Hold | 

the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied | EPPS’S GLYCERIN JUJUBES. 
te. é in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when | Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
not drawn below £100, | Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 


| PNHROAT IRRITATIONand COUGH 
OLD IRISH | —Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation. 


inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms, use 


In contact with the glands at the moment pong Ao 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine In bo 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. So 


London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, | iy poxes, 7id.; tins, 1s. 1id.; labelled « JAMES 


EPPS and €O., Homeopathic Chemists, 10 Picca- 
dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London. 
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ial Bank of Scotland, Limited (Chief Office), Glasgow, as Bankers of the Compa ise 
The Cone Applications for 19,983 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, at a premium of 5s. per aan ow 


The Subscription List will Open on Tuesday, 16th day of Febraary, at 10 a.m., and will Cloze at 4 p m. on the same day. 


THE SCOTTISH “FINANCIAL GAZETTE” COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1890. 
CAPITAL £25,000. 


Ja] into 5,007 Founder’s and 19,993 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 19,983 of these Shares are offered for public subscription, 
a ahi is confident that he can give a Dividend thereon at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. ’ ee 
'The Shares are 0 Yered for public subscription at a premium of ds. per Share, payable as follows :— 
On ANPHGAGION, .... ie sic ssn ees eee cece a 
CTE BUIOUIOHG 2. cee nie ses ses, tae ssa wee cs, 
On the lst day of May axeul geen dues econ) eta taceeence: Gan ae 
Total ... 





£1 5s. per Saare. 





PERMANENT MANAGING DrtrecTorR. So.iciTors. 
IETKE M'INNES, Esq., Finauciul Journalist, 53 Renfield Street, | Messrs. MILLER, ROBSON, and INNES, 838.C., Edinbargh, 


JOHN OTTO L 
Glasgow: Directors. 


BANKERS. 

The COMMERCIAL BANK of SCOTLAND, Limited (Chief Office), Glaszow. 

OFFICE AND SECRETARY (pro tem.) 
J. O. L. M‘INNES, 53 Rentield Street, Glasgow, 

PROSPECT U S&S. 

ny has been formed for the purpose of supplying Scotland with first- | machinery; and Messrs. R, Hoe and Co., London, have received instructions to 
|, financial daily and weekly newspapers, viz.:—*‘ The Financial | supply the neccssary plant. i 
hd. per copy; and “ The Financial Gazette,” weekly, at 1d. r. M‘Innes will act as permanent Manager, and will give his personal atten- 
per copy. ¥ we : oe ‘ A J tion to the busine:s. 2 

The newspapors will be sim lar in principles to the leiding London financial No purchase money is involved; the whole capital being devoted to the pro- 
journals, and wi 1 include the latest reports througout the world concerning wotion of the Company’s objects. 
«Companies, british and Fe reign Stocks, Shares, arkets, Financial ani Com- All the costs, charges, and expeases of forming the Company, and otherwise, 
wercial Intelligence, General News, &c.,” tor the ben -fit of the Scottish public. down to the allotmeat of Share-, will be burue by the Fouader. 

The cash revenue anticipated from the new-papers will be enorm ius, and the Application for Shares should be made on the annexed form, and sent with 
founder is confident that he can easily give uclear dividend at the rate of lJ per _ the deposit direct to the Company’s Binkers. In any case where no allotment 
cent. per annum. — } ’ : ; ys ; is made, the deposit will be returned to the applicant in full, and where the 

The Directors will recei: ¢ no remuner ition until siid dividead ha: been paid, number of Shares allotted is less than the number of Shares applied for, the 

Mr, M‘Innes, as Founder of the Company, will b> allotted (under a cash | surplus will be credited in reduction of the further amoants payable ou the 
arrangement) gratuitously the whole of the Company’s Founder's Shares ; the Shares allotted. 

Shares will be credited as fully paid up. Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Assoviation of the Company can 

The Shares now offered will provide the neces-ary working capital of £25,690, be inspected at the Oitice of the Company, ye 
This sum will be largely employed in the purchase of the newest and best. Glasgow, February 11th, 1892. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
The Scottish “< Financial Gasette” Company, Limiter 


SUBSCRIPTION FOR 19,983 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH AT A PREMIUM OF 5s. PER SHARE. 
Payable, 10s. on Application; 10s. on Allotment; and 5s. on May lst, 1892. 


SLLISON STRACHAN, Fsq., Iuchgarth House, Forfar-hire. 
ROBERT RU THERFORD RYLEY, E-q., 58 Renfieid street, Glasgow. 
JOHN WILSON, Esq., 58 Rentield Street, Glaszow. 


THis Company 
class commercia: 
Gazette,” daily, at 














To the Directors of I'He Scorrisu “ FINANCIAL GAZETTE” ComMPANY, LIMITED. 

GENTLEMEN,—I hereby request you to allot me...............ccccceececeeeeeeeees Ordinary Shares in your Company on the terms of the 
Company’s Prospectus, and subject to the Company’s Memorandum and Articles of Association, and I agree to accept the same (or 
any smaller number that may be allotted me), and to pay the instalments thereon when due, in accordance with the terms of the 
said Prospectus, and [ agree with the Company (as Trustee for the Directors and other persons liable) to waive any claim I may have 
against them for non-compliance to any fuller extent with Section 388 of the Companies Act, 1867, or otherwise, than that c tained 












in such Prospectus. 


T enclose Cheque for &.......00.seccssesreesorees being a deposit of 10s. per Share on the number applied for by me. 


INET (CN TUE) oc ccasncieseceaseusnsducanacnacuacs 
TAROOMR Cai ccincaisscedarccanccvasectasexeeenadsaaves 


PUNO ia cdevadaxuddedeadnadausavescsae February, 1892. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


OvuTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 








MMII oc cacgasavives ch céuahavneciaucecnaan’ £1010 0 
Half-Page .... » &' 50 
Quarter-Page...... 212 6 
Narrow Column 310 6 
Half-Column .... « 33 @ 
Quarter-Columm ..........cccccssseee 017 6 
ComMPANIES, 
MOC CMEE BIG, s ne sce eva scsncvanctsscssne £14 14 0 
MS MRW sacaskasvcsavsecsercavacdst 12 i2 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column | 
¢half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional | 
line (containing on an average twelve words). | 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s, per incb. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms; net, 


Just issued (No, 238). | 

CATALOGUE of BOOKS in 
ak GENERAL LITERATURE, containing 
many from the Library of the late Rev. H. R. 
LuarD, D.D. 


Macmi_iaw and Bowes, Cambridge, i 
| 


READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each, 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d, each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


NOTICE.—In juture, the InpEx to the “SPECTATOR”? 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, ov from the Ofice, at 1s, 6d, 





each, 


USE 
ew T's 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir O. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well” 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 
MENT.—Daring excessive variat ons of tem- 
perature, every one is more or less liable to internal 
and externa! disease. Throat, chest, liver, bowels, 
kidneys, and skin all suffer in some degree, and may 
be relieved by rubbing in this Ointment, aided by 
proper doses of the Pills, for administering which 
full directions accompany each box; in truth, any 
one who thoroughly masters Holloway’s ‘“‘instruc- 
tions’”’ will, in remedying disease, exchange the 
labour of an hour for the profit of a lifetime. All 
bronchial, pulmonary, and throat disorders require 
that the Ointment should be thoroughly well rubbed 
upon the skin twice a day with great regularity, con- 
siderable briskness, and much persistence. 
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MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of books at the houses of Sub- 


scribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN & VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, at greatly Reduced Prices, 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
is in daily communication with this Library. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDH, E.C. 





‘ A pure Solution. 
D | N N E CE O R D S For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
M A G N E S | A = Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
Catalogues post-free. 188 STRA N D. 








er hg 
NEW NOVEtLsg 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





The SHELLING of the 


PEAS, By Mary ALBERT. 3 vols, 


FAIREST of THREE. By 


HENRY CRESSWELL, Author of « 
Greek Heroine,” “ A Wily Widow,” a Fi 


The AFTERMATH. By 


Nori Dene, 2 vols, 


The WRONG THAT Was 


DONE By F. W. Rosinson, Auth 
mother’s Money,” &. 3 vols. me 


A WASTED LIFE ay 


MARR’D, By Lady Gertrupe Sr 
of “ Linked Lives,” &. Svols.  '* “uther 


The IDES of MARCH. By 


G. M. Rosins, Author of ‘‘The Tree of 
ledge,” ‘A False Position,” &. 3 vols, =e 


“Grand. 


London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 








Quarterly, price 5s. 


5) 
THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 
Edited by A. J. WILSON, 
ConTENTS OF No. I. 

ARGENTINE FINANCE AND THE ROTHSCHILD-Morgay 
COMMITTEE. 

UnitEp States RAILROAD SECURITIES, 

THE ArT AND MYSTERY OF FINANCIAL Trusts, 

Mr. GoscHen's CURRENCY PROPOSALS AND THE 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 

THE PHILADELPHIA AND READING RamRoap 
CoMPANY. 

SPAIN AND HER DEBTS, 

Hints FoR INVESTORS OF SMALL MEANs, 

Company NoTes:—AMERICAN RaILRoaps, Bayxg 
BREWERIES, FINANCIAL, INDUSTRIAL, MINES, : 

NoTES ON GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 

Notices on Books, &c. 

INTEREST AND DIVIDEND-BEARING SECURITIES, 


London: LonGMans, GREEN, and Co, 





rNNHE AUTHOR: the only Journal 

existing for the Protection of Literary Property, 
Indispensable for all Persons engaged in the Profes. 
sion of Letters. The Organ of the Society cf Authors, 
Every Number filled with Papers useful and necessary; 
Conducted by WALTER BESANT. Published by Eyre 
and SPOTTISWOODE; and at the Society’s Office, 
4 Portugal Street, W.C. The FEBKUARY NUMBER 
now ready, price 6d. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 








DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, ec. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88., and 15s. Tobacco, Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 


THE 








BENGER'S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 

CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. Earn ere 

GOLD MEDAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON ; | a Lanny ac PRO- 
and HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887, | \2___ VISIONS, and 

A Mother writes :—“ I have given BENGER’S FOOD pore MEATS. Also, 


solely for some time to my youngest child, now six | 
months old (by doctor’s directions), and am pleased | 


to say its effect is marvellous—a finer boy could not | [{SsENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


be, and previous to taking this, nothing he took 
would digest.” 
Retail, in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s., of | ee SOUP, & JELLY, & other 


Chemists, &c., everywhere. 


WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. | SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | ee ae 
STEEL PENS. (ll LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 




















MAYFAIR, W. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, | 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


UT HOW—If the GOSPELS are 

HISTORIC ? An Apology for Believing in 

Christianism. By the Author of “If the Gospel 
Narratives are Mythical—What Then ?” 

‘The power of this volume lies in its faith that 
man has wants, desires, and capabilities which are 
adequately met by what the Gospel supplies, and the 
argument ip this direction is wrought out with a re- 
finement of thought and feeling, and a fullness and 
felicity of gracefully expressed illustration, which 
cannot but be attractive to readers of a kindred 
spirit.”’—Scotsman, 


Edinburgh: Davip Dovatas, 10 Castle Street. 


London: SImMpKIN, MarsHaLL, Hamitton, KENT, 
and Co., Limited. 





Fifty-third Thousand, post 8vo, 5s. 


N ODERN EUROPE: a School 

History. By Joun Lorp, LL.D. New Edi- 
tion. With Four Additional Chapters, compre- 
hending all the Leading Events which have occurred 
since the Fall of Napoleon I. to the Fall of Napoleon 
III. ; also Copious Questions for Examination. 


London: Smmpxin, MarsHaLt, HamILton, KENT, 
and Co., Limited. 





Now ready, Fifty-seventh Edition, price 2s. 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE. ByaLapy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 


London : SimpKin, MARSHALL, HamiLton, KENT, 
and Co., Limited. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and O0., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W, 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


VOTICE.—The NEW NOVEL by 

Miss F. M. PEARD, the Author of “ His 
“ Near Neighbours,” 
It is entitled 


§¢., rk 


w 


Cousin Betty,” 
now READY, in 2 vols. 


THE BARONESS. 


By the AUTHOR of “SHREDS and PATCHES.” 


A SCOTS THISTLE. By E. N. Leigh Fry. 


In 2 vols. crown 8v0. 


“The pow erful and original Cumberland novel.”—Carlisle Patriot. 


MATTHEW TINDALE. By Augusta A. 


Vanrtr-SMITH. In3 vols. crown 8yo. 


Now ready. 


DENIS O’NEIL. By Mary Bradford 


Wuittnc. In 2 vols. crown 8y0. 


Sale over One Million and a Quarter Copies. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 


The New and Cheaper Edition is now ready, handsomely bound in red cloth. 
Each Novel complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, Thirty-four volumes may now 


be obtained. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New indents Street. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE.—The FOURTH EDITION of ‘* The 
HISTORY of DAVID GRIEVE,” 3 vwols., 
by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, is now 
ready at all the Libraries. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





SECOND EDITION OF 


F, ANSTEYS “TALKING HORSE.” 


NOTICE.—7The SECOND EDITION of “The 
TALKING HORSE, and other Tales,” 
crown 8vo, 6s., by F. ANSTEY, Author of 
“Vice Versa,” §c., is now ready. 


teobe: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


A. P. SINNETT ON MESMERISM. 











Shortly will be published. 


THE RATIONALE OF MESMERISM. 


By A. P. SINNETT, Author of “ Esoteric Buddbism.” 





Treatise interpreting the various P of M ism, Hypnotism, &c., 
both in their Medion! and Psychic aspects. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Ltd. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





ISCOUNT, 3d. in the 1s —HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
London.—All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church 
Services, &c., Post orders promptly executed, Libraries arranged and catalogued, 





Just published, bound in limp cloth, price 10s. 6a. 


Size, when shut, 7} x 12 inches. 


STANFORD'S HANDY ATLAS 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


Consisting of 30 Maps, each 14 by 11 inches, engraved in the best 
style, giving the Leading Physical Features, and Coloured to 
Show the Latest Political Boundaries ; 

ALSO 


An Alphabetical List of over 30,000 Names, 
with their Latitudes and Longitudes. 


Send for Prospectus and Specimen Map to 


EDWARD STANFORD, 


26 and 27 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, saint S.W. 


Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN 
begs to announce that ADA 
CAMBRIDGE’S New Novel, 
“NOT ALL IN VAIN,’ in3 
volumes, will be ready at all 
LInbraries next week. 


By the Same Author, 3s 6d. each. 
A MARKED MAN. TH# THREE MISS KINGS. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


FROM MESSRS, WARD & DOWNEY'S LIST. 


OUR GREAT MILITARY COM- 


MANDERS (Marlborough, Clive, Wellington, Napier, Gough, and Clyde). 
By the late Professor OC. D. Yonce, Crown 8vo, 6s. | Neat week. 


ENGLAND and the ENGLISH in 


the EIGHTEENTA CENTURY. By W. C. Sypney. 2 vols. 
demy Svo, 2s. An Index has now been added, 

“ The studies on Fleet marriages, on quacks, and on King Mob are perhaps the 
most notable for new matter; but the whule book is very we!l worth reading.’” 
—National Observer. 

A NEW BOOK of POEMS, 


IN a MUSIC-HALL, and other Poems. 


By Joun Davipson, Author of ‘‘ Scaramouch in Naxos,” ‘‘ Perfervid.” 52. 
« Good poetry is always best left to speak for itself. Mr, Davidson's can well 
do that.’’—Stor, 


WORKS OF FICTION. 


By the RUSSIAN NOVELIST, KOROLEN KO, Author of ‘* The Blind Musician.” 


IN TWO MOODS. From the Russian 


of KoroLtenko. By 8. Sterpniak and W. WestaLi. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


MISS MEREWETHER’S MONEY. 


By Tuomas Coss, Author of “ For Value Received.”’ 2 vols., 21s. 
[ Now ready. 


UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “ Jacobi’s Wife,” ‘* Roy’s Repentance,” &. 
3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
“« Here, in fact, is a book full of interest and excitement, and by far the author's 


best work.’’—National Observer. 
Author of 


MR. JOCKO. By J. Focerry, 


** Lauderdale,’’ ‘* The Countess Irene.”” 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 


In a letter to the author, Professor HuxLey writes :—“ Without stepping beyond 
the bounds of probability (or even of precedent, when oue thinks of poor * Sally,” 
late of the Zoological Gardens), you have contrived to make a very fair hero of 
our ‘poor relation,’ and I fully appreciate bcth the humour and the philosophy 
of your presentation of Jocko’s human sur: oundings.” 


A BAFFLING QUEST. By Ricuarp 


Dow tine, Anthor cf ‘Miracle Goid.” 3 vol-., 31s, 6d. 
“ The reader is not likely to put it down till he has solved its skilfully managed 
secret.”— Stundard, 


HOLY WEDLOCK. By C.T. C. Janes, 


Author of *‘ Humbling his Pride.’”’ 1 vol., 6:. 
“* The book is one to read, enjoy, and admire.”—Scottish Leader, 


WARD and DOWNEY, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


MISS NORTH 
£ vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 17s. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a HAPPY 
LIFE. 


Being the Autobiography of Marianne Noth. Edited by her Sister, Mrs. J. 
A. Symonps. With Portraits. 


BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
3 vols. Crown b8vo, 31s. 6d. 


NEVERMORE. 


By Ro_tr BoLpREWOOD, 


BY MISS YONGE, 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 123, 


THAT STICK. 
By CuarLoTTre M. Yonee. 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A STRANGE ELOPEMENT. 
By W. Ciark RUSSELL. 


NEV VuLUME OF “TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 23, 6d. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


By Epwarp {PENCER Bers Ly, Professor of History, University College, 
London, 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’3S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIE3. 
Ciown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 


TWO PENNILESS PRINCESSES. 
HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE 
MAY. 


By Mrs, OLrpHant, Author of “ The Railway Man,” “ Kirsteen.”’ 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


F, V. WHITE & 00. 8 RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


TO BE OBTAINED IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


a 
DEDICATED, by SPECIAL PERMISSION, to LORD TENNYSON, 
A NEW and ORIGINAL STORY of ACROBAT LIFE, 
By AMYE READE, 
Author of “ Ruby.” 


SLAVES of sie SAWDUST. In picture 


boards, 2s,; also iu cloth, 2:. 6d. At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 


Il, 


By Mrs, LOVETT CAMERON, 


WEAK WOMAN. 38vols. At all Libraries. 


Il. 
By Mrs, ALEXANDER FRASER, 


The NEW DUCHESS. Second Edition, cloth, 


2s. 6d, At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, 


Iv. 
By CURTIS YORKE, 
Anthor of “Hush!” ‘* The Mystery of Belgrave Square,” &c. 


TWO on an ISLAND. In picture cover, 


13,; cloth, ls. 6d. At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, 







v. 
By FRANCIS FRANCIS, 
Author of ‘‘ Mosquito,” “Saddle and Mo:casin,’ &2. 


ETERNAL ENMITY. 2 vols., 12s. (snort, 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK: 
SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC fo the excellent facilities ag mney by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS, .—CATALOGUES sent on application, 





MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & sony 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 


TWO HAPPY YEARS IN CEYLON, 


By C. F. GORDON CUMMING, Author of “ At Home in Fiji,” “ A Lady’sQ, 
in a French Man-of-War,” “ Granite Crags,” ‘‘ Fire Fountains,” “* Wa, aden 
in China,” &c. With a Map and 19 *Fall- Page Illustrations, 2 vols, ~ 
handsomely bound, 30s, + So, 
** Quite one of the most vivid and accurate books of travel which we h: 
recently encountered...... In no case, so far as we are aware, his so exact _ 
—* picture been drawn as that which is contained in these pages,” te 
Standard 
**In every respect a charming book.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“ Miss Gordon Cumming has written nothing more delightful than the 
volumes.” —Anti-Jacobin. 


This day is published. 


The EARLY RELIGION of ISRAEL. 4, 


set forth by Biblical Writers and by modern Critical Historians. By JAMES 
Rosertsoy, D.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Glasgow, Crown 8yvo, 10s, 6d, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CULMSHIRE FOLK.” 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


CHRONICLES of WESTERLY. By the 


Author of “ Culmshir @ Folk,’’ ‘‘ John Orlebar,’’ ‘The Young Idea,” &¢, 3 
vols. crown 8vo, 253. 6d, 


This day is published. 


ESSAYS from “BLACKWOOD.” By the 


late ANNE Moz.ey, Author of ‘‘ E-says on Social Subjects ;” E litor of “The 
Letters and Correspondence of Cardinal Newman,’ ‘ Letters of the Rey, 
J, B. Mozley,” &c. With a Memoir by her Sister, Fanny Moziey. Post8yo, 
7s. 6d. 
“ Miss Moz'ey’s ‘ Essays from “ Blackwood ”’ are excellent...... The collection in 
this volume is full of good things.”— Observer. 
** An earnest of wide literary and social sympathies, and literary gifts......The 
memoir which is prefixed to them, portrays a character of rare distinction,’~ 
Times. 


Mr. KEBBEL’S NEW WORK. 


The OLD and the NEW. English Country 


Life. The Country Clergy—The Country Gentlemen—The Farmers—The 
Peasantry—The Eighteenth Century. By KEBBEL, M A., Author of 
** Agricultural Labourers,” “ Essays in History ro Politics,” es Life of Lord 
Beaconsfield,” &. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ Mr. Kebbel frankly prefers the old *égime, though he acknowledges that it is 
gone beyond recall, and he sketches its vanished or vanishing features with 
great felicity of touch and much political insight. The picture is idealised 
perhaps in some respects, but its charm is indisputable Veaees A nineteenth-century 
reproduction of Burke’s ‘ Lament over the Age of Caivalry.’ ’—Times. 

“It is a subject for special gratification when a _ writer like Mr, 
Kebbel, who knows the real state of affairs in rural England, and who is able 
from long experience to compare the present with the past, offers the results of 
his own observation to all who care to avail themselves of his aid in the under- 
standing of matters the interest of which cannot easily be exaggerated,”— 
Morning Post. 

“Mr, Kubbel’s prose—clear, solid and sensible—offers a marked contrast to 
the blank verse of the modern open-airist.’’-—National Observer. 

5 = ‘a pictures with which Mr, Kebbel furnishes us are exquisitely done.”— 
rish Times, 


THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 


SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT of St. PAUL. 


By GeorGe Maruxson. M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E., Author of “Can the Old Faith 
Live with the New? ” **The Psalmi:t and the Scientist,” ‘* Sacred Songs,’ 
&c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
‘* A remarkable analysis of the teaching of St. Paul’s Epistles. The volume is 
full of force and freshness.”’—Presbyterian Churchman, 
‘A valuable contribution to the study of Paulinism, and cannot bo read 
without profit.” —Saturday Review, 


NOTES of a PILGRIMAGE to JERVU- 


8vo, 3s, 6d. 

** Of the countless travels in Palestine we have read, none has given us so much 
pleasure, for as we turned its pages we seemeJj once more wandering amid the 
scenes so truthfully and graphically described. It is so well up to date that we 
pee —ew recommend all intending pilgrims to make it their companion.” — 

pectator, 

‘The descriptions are vivid, the advice to future travellers is very practical.” 
—European Mail. 





WORKS BY DR. MOMERIE. 


PERSONALITY. Fourth Edition, 3s. 
The ORIGIN of EVIL. Seventh Edition, 5s. 
DEFECTS of MODERN CHRISTIANITY. Fourth Edition, 


The BASIS of RELIGION. Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 
AGNOSTICISM. Third Edition, 5s. 
PREACHING and HEARING. Third Edition, Enlarged, 5s. 
BELIEF in GOD. Third Edition, 3s, 

INSPIRATION. Second Edition, 5s. 

CHURCH and CREED. Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh ani Londoa. 


SALEM andthe HOLY LAND, By F.R. Ourpuant, B.A. Crown 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
FEBRUARY. 


ames Thomson (B.V. 
poe ian ah By ne Right Hon Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 


SSIBILITIES OF ELECTRICITY. By Professor William Crookes, F.RS. 
one aD FROM MASHONALAND. By J. Theodore Bent. 
Te STRALIAN Men oF Mark. By Francis Adams. a 
MADAME BODICHON: A REMINISCENCE. By Miss Betham-Edwards, 
Tus STAGE AND LITERATURE, _By William Archer. 
pierre Loti. By Edward Delille. * 
Tur In1sH EDUCATION QUESTION. By T. W. Russell, M.P. 
(THE FUTURE OF MarriaGeE. By Wordsworth Donisthorpe. 
{A REPLY. By Susan, Countess of Malmesbury. 
4 Human DocuMENT. Chaps. 16-18. By W. H. Mallock. 


prozm. B 
THE GOV ER. 


H. DE WINDT, F.R.G.S. 


SIBERIA AS IT IS. By H. De Windt, 


F.R G.S., Author of ‘ From Pekin to Calais,” “ A Ride to India,” &c. With 
an Introduction by Madame OLGA DE Novikorr (“ O, E.”) With numerous 
lllustrations, demy 8vo. [Neat week, 


W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S. 


The NATURALIST in LA PLATA. By W. 


Hupsox, ©.M.ZS., Joint-Anthor of ‘Argentine Ornithology.” With 
numerous Iilustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. [This day. 


PERROT and CHIPIEZ. 


AHISTORY of ANCIENT ART in PERSIA. 


By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ, With numerous Illustrations 
and Coloured Plates, imperial 8vo, 21s, 


AHISTORY of ANCIENT ART in PHRYGIA. 


LYDIA, CARIA, and LYCIA. By GrorGces Perrot and CHARLES CHIPIFZ. 
With 280 Illustrations, imperial 8vo, 15s, 
“Very graphically described...... In every respect the production...... is admir- 
able, Mersrs. Perrot and Chipiez have supplied an important contribution to 
the historical records of plastic art.” 





W. 8S. LILLY. 


ON SHIBBOLETHS. By W.S. Lilly. Demy 
vo, 12s, 
Pe ch Liberty, The People, Public Opinion, Education, Weinan’s Rights, 
and Supp'y and Demand, 
“Ability, research, aud independence are conspicuous on every page.’’”— 
Standard. 


H. H. STATHAM, 


MY THOUGHTS on MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 


By H. H. StatHam. Illustrated with Frontispiece and Musical Examples, 
Demy 8vo, 18s. 
“The ablest work on music, and far the pleasantest to read, that has appeared 
for many years.”’— Black and White, 


An ABSOLUTE KEY to OCCULT SCIENCE. 


The TAROT of the BOHEMIANS. The 


most Ancient Book in the World. For the Exclusive Use‘of the Initiates. 
3y Parus, With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 





ee 
ANEW DEPARTURE in ASTRONOMY: the 
Revolution of the Solar System. By “ E. H.’’ Demy 8vo, 2s. [Ready 


RONALD ROS, 


The DEFORMED TRANSFORMED: a 


Drama in Five Acts, By Ronatp Ross, Author of “ The Child of Ocean,” 
Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. [ Ready, 


Captain LINDSAY ANDERSON. 


AMONG TYPHOONS and PIRATE CRAFT. 


By Captain Lrnpsay ANDFRSON, Author of “ A Cruise in an Opium Clipper.” 
With Illustrations by Stanley Wood. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“Captain Anderson writes his story brightly and well and modestly, like a 
true sailor, and mainly in that good, compact, racy dialect of the sea, which is 
like music in the ear of him who has once heard it spoken.” —Black and White. 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LOUIS COUPERUS. 


ELINE VERE. By LouisCouperus. Trans- 


lated by J. T. GREIN. Crown 8vo, 53. [This day. 





ARTHUR PATERSON. 


A PARTNER from the WEST. By Arthur 


Paterson. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“A spirited story, full of interest and vigour...... Brings with it the breezes of 
the Rockies and the heats of the plains,’’—Globe. 


MAURICE JOKAI. 


PRETTY MICHAL. By Maurice Jokai. 
Translated by R. Nispet Bary. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
** A capital romance...... Full of life, and the characters cleverly differentiated.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 


A. WALL. 


The PRINCESS of CHALCO. By A. Wall. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr. Wall has plenty of invention ; his store of more or less exciting incident 
never fails; and such descriptions as those of the volcanic eruption and of the 
great fight at the pyramid are full of spirit...... A story which is decidedly enter- 
taining. ’—Anti-Jacobin, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 
NEW BOOK BY “A. K. H. B.” 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS, 
September, 1865, to September, 1890. 
By the AUTHOR of “The RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON.” 
2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. (1865-1878), 12s. 


“Contains a host of good stories.””"— Scotsman. 

“We have here a volume of delightful gossip about many distinguished people 
of the last quarter of a century.’’—Globe, 

“It is an ideal book of recollections, containing characteristic stories and 
auecdotes of many great men who alreauy belong to the past.’”’—Daily Telegraph. 


CABINET EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S “ENGLAND.” 

A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of Mr. LECKY’S “ HISTORY 
of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY” is in course of Issue in 
Twelve Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, price 6s. each. This Edition will be 
di vided into Two Sections: ENGLAND,7 Volumes; IRELAND, 5 Volumes, 
The First and Second Volumes of ‘* ENGLAND” are now ready. 


NEW AND CHEAPER REISSUE OF MR. ANDREW 
LANG'S WORKS. 
New Editions of the following Works by Mr. ANDREW LANG will be issued in 
Monthly Volumes, price 2s. 6d, each net :-— 
1, LETTERS to DEAD AUTHORS, 5. OLD FRIENDS. [ March. 
. { Ready, 4, LETTERS cn LITERATURE. 
2. BOOKS and BOOKMEN, | Ready. [April. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. (Wew Volume. 
SKATING. By J. M. Heathcote and C. G. 


TessuTt. FIGURE-SKATING, By T. MaxweLt Wirnam. With Contri- 
butions on CURLING (Rev. Joun Kerr), TOBUGGANING (OrmonpD Hake), 
ICE-SAILING (Henry A. Buck), BANDY (C. G. Tepsutr), With 12 Plates 
and 272 Illustrations in the Text, by C. Whymper and Captain R. M, Alexan- 
der, and from Photographs, Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 





COMPLETION of Mr. GARDINER’S HISTORY of the CIVIL WAR. 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 
1642 1649. By SamueL Rawson GarprveR, M.A.,LL.D. 3 vols. Vol. IIL, 
1647-1649. With 8 Maps, and Index to the Complete Work, 8vo, 28s, 

“The completion of Mr. Gardiner’s ‘ H'story of the Great Civil War’ (on which 
the author must be warmly congratulated) is a literary event of something like 
national importance.”—Atheneum, 


Mr. S. R. GARDINER’S NEW ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


’ 

A STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
From the Earliest Times to 1885. By Samuet Rawson Garpiner, LL.D. 
Complete in 1 vol., with 378 Liiustrations, crown &vo, gilt top, 12s, (And 
HISTORICAL ATLAS, 5s.) 

“A work distinguished by accuracy and clearness of statement, sobriety of 
judgment, and a due sense of historical proportion...... The story is told ina bright 
and pleasing manner, the style is easy and simple, and the illustrations with 
which the book is abundantly supplied are excellently chosen and executed, and 
thruw much light onthe history of the times to which they belong,’””—Athenzum. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S GIFFORD LECTURES. 
(Third Series.) 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. The 
Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1891, By F. 
Max Miter, K.M. Crown 8vo, 103. 6 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


SEAS and LANDS. By Sir Edwin Arnold, 


M.A., K.C.LE., O.8.1. With 71 Illustrations, New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


MANUALS of CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY (Stonyhurst Series) 


Edited by RICHARD F. CLARKE, §8.J. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Charles S. 


Devas, Examiner in Political Economy at the Royal University of Ireland, 
Author of ‘‘ Groundwork of Economies,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63, 6d. 


RICHARD WISEMAN, Surgeon and Ser- 
geant-Surgeon to Charles II.: a Biographical Study. By Surgeon-General 
Sir T. Lonemorr, C.B., F.R.C.S., &. With Portrait and Illustration, 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of ISAAC WILLIAMS, 


B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford, Author of several of the 
“Tracts for the Times,” Edited by his Brother-in-Law, the Venerable Sir 
GeorGe Prevost, late Archdeacon of Gloucester, as throwing further light 
on the History of the Oxford Movement. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES and MODERN 


THOUGHT : being the Boyle Lectures for i891. By the Rev. T. G. Bonney, 
D.Sec., Hon. Canon of Manchester. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


CHRISTIANITY and INFALLIBILITY: 


Both or Neither. By the Rev. Danret Lyons, Denver, Colorado, Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


HALF-HOURS with the MILLIONAIRES ; 


showing how much Harder it is to Spend a Million than to Make it. Edited 
by B. B. West. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A witty and whimsical satire, the success of which seems assured..,...The 
whole book is rich in humour.”—Daily Chronicle. 


The MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. 


Watrorp, Author of “‘Mr. Smith,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 
8vo, 6. 
“The Mischief of Monica’ is, in short, witty and wise......Mrs. Walford’s 
satire is impartial and delightful.””—Times, 
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London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOTICE. 
A Popular Edition in One Volume of “ The LITTLE MINISTER” by 
J. M. BARRIE, will be published shortly, price 7s. 6d., as a Volume of 
“CASSELL’S INTERNATIONAL SERIES.” 


The following Volumes are published in “Cassell’s International Series,” price 7s. 6d. each :— 





NEW VOLUME, inst ready. | The FAITH-DOCTOR. By Dr. Edward Egg] 

SYBIL KNOX; or, Home Again. By Edward E. Hale, | f ot Boxy,” ne Schooimester,” ving ee eston, Author 
Author of ‘‘ East and West,”’ “ The Man without a Country,’’ &c. | aan ee oe pod yn a ee — and the interost of the story 

The STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDE. By Stanley J. DR. DUMANY’S WIFE. By Maurus Jokai, Author of 
Weryman, Autbor of “ The House of the Wolf.” | “* Timar’s Two Worlds.’’ 


Mr. ANDREW Lana, in the New Review, says:—‘‘ There is one book among all | “In the story itself the most noticeable qualities are the judicious conrage and 
these new books which kept a weary reviewer from his bed. That book is | the brilliant invention of the writer. The most trivial incidents of the stor ve 
« Francis Cludde,’ by Mr. Stanley W4yman...... All fathers, guardians, and uncles | not taken from the common stock of common novelists; each of them hema: 
should buy a copy to keep, and another, or several others, to give away to boys.” | part of an artistic representation of real life.”’—Speaker. = 


NEW VOLUMES. 
SMUGGLING DAYS and SMUGGLING | ACROSS THIBET. By Gabriel Bonvalot, 


WAYS ; or, the Story of a Lost Art. Containing some Chapters from the | 
Unwritten History of Cornwall and other Counties, together with an Account | 








ee 


Author of ‘‘ Through the Heart of Asia.” With about 109 Illustrations, mage 


of the Rise and Development of the Coastguard. By Lieutenant the Hon. | principally mye Photographs taken by Prince Henry of Orleans, and a large 
Henry N. Suorr, R N., Author of “ The Flight of the *‘ Lapwing ;’ or, Jottings Route-Map in Colours, 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 32s, 
in China and Japan,” &c. With numerous Plans and Drawings bythe Author. | ,, The fearf r Ar 
j 1 col si jo: a 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 63, e fearful cold and misery of a midwinter journey across s:veral hunired 


miles of mountainous deserts over fifteen thousand feet in height, show that this 
remarkable geographical feat wa3 not accomplished withont extr torlinary dith. 


LA BELLA,” and OTHERS. Bei ng | culty and suffering......The journey is altogether a remarkable exp'oit, worthy in 


certain Stories Recollected by Eazrton Castxe, Author of ‘ Consequences.” | many respects of detailed study and careful comparison with the work of recent 
Crown 8yvo, buckram, gilt lettered, 6s. travellers.”—Athenzwm, 


< 


n 


The NEW WORK by PIERRE LOTI. 


Ready short’y. The MODERN ODYSSEY ; or, Ulysses Up 
The BOOK of PITY and of DEATH. By to Date. By Wynpuam F. TurneELt. A Book of Travels, Illustrated with 
P. 


31 Pictures in Collotype. Crown Sro, cloth gilt, 450 pp , 103. 64, 
Prerre'Loti, Member of the French Academy. Translated by Mr, T. P. 
O'Connor, M.P. Small crown 8vo, antique paper, cloth gilt, 53. 





“ The readable book of travel of the year.”’—National Observ.i 


| 

| 

<* To enlarge on the exquisite workmanship of the style is to utter common- | 
places when M. Loti is in question, whore aim is to ‘ fixer d’insaisissables choses.” | SECOND EDITION, 

Xn these pages M. Loti has the effect of some soft-stepping sister of charity whose | 
66 9 ° 

faith and daty bring her into strange place:, who has come to look on nothing | HORS DE COMBAT 3 or, Three Weeks in 

as unclean, and whore mission is to the ‘ déshérités que!s qu’ils soient—enfant3 | a Hospital. Founded on Facts. By GErtTrupE and Erne ARMITAGE SovTaan, 

mulades, vieillards pauvres et abandonnés, on mémea bittnes qui tremblent et qui | Tlusteated, Be 

souffrent.’ Pity for the disinherited of the earth is indeed the predominant | uf 

note.”—From the Bookman review of the French Edition, 


| 
| VOL, V. of the NEW and REVISED EDITION of 


CASSELL’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. With 


New and Original Illustrations, specially executed for this Edition. The 
Text carefully Revised throughout. Extra crown 40, 93. 


VERNON HEATH’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s, 6d. 





In this Work will be found a delightful collection of stories, anecdotes, im- | 
pressions, and experiences gathered together during fifty years of a famous | 
photographer 8 varied life. Mr. Vernon Heath introduces us to those distin- | VOL. If., NOW READY. 
guished domestic circles where he has been received as a guest, and tells us an un- 


varnished tale of his experiences. | CASSELL’S STOREHOUSE of GENERAL 


INFORMATION. Fully Illustrated with High-Class Wood-Engray:ngs, and 





The NEW ADVENTURE STORY by Q. with Maps and Coloured Plates. Cloth gilt, 5s, 
The BLUE PAVILIONS. By Q, Author! 
of *‘ Dead Man’s Rock,” ** Phe Splendid Spur,” &. Crown 8vo, buckram, REVISED EDITION, cloth, 35. 6d. 
ilt lettered, 62. 
sii MUSICAL and DRAMATIC COPYRIGHT, 
VOL. VIII. of the LAW of. By Epwarp Curt er, one of her Majesty’s Council ; Txomas 


| Eustace &mitTuH and Freperick E. WFATHERLY, Barristers-at-Liw. 
ENGLISH WRITERS. By Henry Morley, 
LL.D., Emeritus Professor of English Literature, University Colleze, | 


London, Vol. VIII. From SURREY to SPENSER. 52. | NEW VOLUME of ‘‘CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY,” 
| 
| 


SELECTED POEMS from WORDSWORTH. 


FIfTH and CHEAP EDITION, 3s. 6d. | 6d. 


ARTISTIC ANATOMY. By Professor M. | 


Devat. Translated by F, E. Fenton, With about 100 Illustrations, 


| 
** We are pleased to find that M. Duval’s most valuable and, we may add, uniqie | CASSELL’S NEW POPULAR EDUCA TOR. 


manual is now within the reach of every English art student.””—Saturday Review. 


VOL, VII., ready shcrtly, price 5s, 


With Illustrations and Coloured Plates. 





NOTICE.—“ The DOINGS of RAFFLES HAW, by A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Author of “ Micah Clarke,” §c., will be ready in a few days. Small crown 
8vo, antique paper, cloth gilt, 5s. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London; Paris and Melbourne. 
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